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POWER OF SOILS TO RETAIN AMMONIA. 


Dr. Vortoxer, chemist to the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of England, has made a series of ex- 
periments to determine the power of different soils 
to absorb ammonia from its solution in water; and 
also to what extent water has the power of wash- 
ing out ammonia from the soil. 

Since the publication of Prof. Way's celebrated 
experiments on the “ Absorptive Power of Soils”— 
which showed that clay soils had a remarkable 
power of absorbing and retaining ammonia,—it 
seems to have been taken for granted that sandy 
soils have not the power of retaining ammonia, 
whilst clay soils are imbuded with this property in 
so eminent a degree that no amount of rain is ca- 
pable of removing any of the ammonia absorbed 
by them. The experiments of Dr. VoxLoxer, 
show that both these impressions are erroneous. 

In determining the amount of ammonia which a 
soil could absorb from water, Dr. V. placed 3,000 
grains of soil in a stoppered bottle, with 14,000 
grains of water containing 23.24 grains of ammo- 
nia in the gallon, or about one grain of ammonia 
in 8,000 grains of water. In the course of the day 
thé bottle was repeatedly shaken, and the liquid 
then left to subside. After standing for three days 
the soil had all settled to the bottom, and the 
greater portion of the liquid could be drawn off in 
a perfectly clear condition. 

Five different varieties of soils were used.. We 
have not space to give all the details of the exper- 
iments, but the following results were obtained. 
On the average, one million (1,000,000) grains of 
the five kinds of soil absorbed 777 grains of ammo- 


nia, as follows: 


NIL. x... 0; Concespauhaneenobass 
2. Fertile loamy soil and clay subsoil 
& Heavy clay soil..............00 
4. Sterile sandy soil................ 
5. Pasture land 





eseesed 882 grains 
--.-804 






It is worthy of notice that the sterile sandy soil 
absorbed as much ammonia as the calcareous clay, 
and even rather more than the heavy clay soil, 





thus proving that the property of absorbing ammo- 
nia is not confined to clay soils, but that it is shar- 
ed by light sandy soils. It has been too generally 
assumed that sandy soils do not possess the power 
of retaining any ammonia; but the preceding ex- 
periments show unmistakably that this opinion is 
not founded on fact. 

Again it may be noticed that the soil taken from 
the pasture, which, as shown by analysis which we 
have not space to give, abounded in vegetable mat- 
ter, absorbed the least ammonia. “The question 
naturally arises,” says Dr. V., “Is the cause of this 
difference due to the presence of organic matter, or 
to any other peculiarity in this soil? I am unabl 
to answer this question at present, but think it pos- 
sible that the presence of a large quantity of or- 
ganic acids in a soil may be unfavorable to the re- 
tention of ammonia. Future and extended experi- 
ments are needed to confirm or refute this supposi- 
tion. In the mean time I may direct attention to 
the well-known fact, that on certain old pasture 
land ammoniacal manures produce little effect, 
whereas these manures generally increase the pro- 
duce of grass in a remarkable manner. In all 
specimens of soil taken from old pastures, upon 
which ammoniacal manures have little or no effect, 
I find a large excess of organic matter. It is just 
possible that this excess of organic matter prevents 
the retention of ammonia by the soil; but I have 
no opinion at present as to the precise mode in 
which this is effected.” 

Subsequent experiments showed that these same 
soils had the capacity to absorb much larger quan- 
tities of ammonia from stronger solutions, 

The sterile sandy soil, which absorbed so much 
ammonia, when presented in the free state, was 
found not to possess the power of retaining the 
ammonia when it was presented as a sulphate or 
muriate of ammonia. It has the power to retain 
ammonia, but not to decompose a sait of ammonia. 
The other soils had this power. They decomposed 
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the salt of ammonia, retaining the ammonia, still’ 
the acid passed off in solution united with lime or 
other mineral matter. 

These experiments sl:ow that soils of very di- 
verse character all possess the power of absorbing 
ammonia. The next point to determine was wheth- 
er this ammonia could be again washed out of the 
soil. When the fact was ascertained that soil had 
the power of taking ammonia from water, Prof. 
Liesie advanced the idea that plants did not take 
up their food in solution—that the roots possessed 
the power of taking up matter insoluble in water. 
But the experiments of Dr. VortcKxer show that 
it is not necessary to assume this, for he found that 
while a soil absorbed ammonia from water, yet it 
would afterwards part with this ammonia when a 
much larger quantity of water was used. It thus 
appears that soil has the wonderful property of 
absorbing ammonia from even comparatively weak 
solutions, and retaining it till a larger quantity of 
water dissolves it out for the use of plants. 





BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING. 


In a little work published in England last year, 
called the “Handbook of Dairy Husbandry,” an 
experienced cheese-maker, Mr. Harrison, of Glou- 





cestershire, calls particular attention to the fact 
that the amount of butter and cheese which is ob- 
tained from the milk is very much less than analysis 
shows the milk to contain. 

Thus, in 1857 he milked 55 cows; they yielded 
81,700 gallons, or 321,000 Ibs. of milk, besides 
rearing 43 calves. From this quantity of milk, 
25,424 Ibs. of cheese and 3,466 Ibs. of butter were 
made. Now the milk contained by analysis 
12,480 Ibs. of casein (pure cheese) and 11,556 lbs. 
of butter, whereas the cheese and butter contained 
by analysis only 9,765 lbs. of casein and 8,366 Ibs. 
of butter, leaving 2,715 Ibs. of casein and 3,190 
lbs. of butter that must have been left in the whey 
and in the buttermilk. 

Dr. Vortoxer, chemist of the Royal Agriculta- 
ral Society, is now engaged in making researches 
on this subject for the Society. The details of his 
investigations have not yet been published, but it 
appears that he has obtained results confirming the 
accuracy of Mr. Harrison’s practical experiments. 
He finds that nearly 25 per cent. of the casein and 
butter which go to form cheese pass off in the 
whey. 

This is a very great loss, and it is hoped that 
some method will be discovered whereby we shall 
be able to extract a much greater proportion of 
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= 
the casein and butter fromthe milk. Dr. V OELoK- 
Ek’s experiments on this point will be looked for 
with considerable interest, as it is understood that 
he believes most of this loss may be avoided, 








ROOT CROPS IN CANADA. 


Ws are indebted to T. Sippons, Secretary of the 
Whitchurch (OC. W.) Agricultural Society, for the 
judges report of the crops of turnips (ruta bagas), 
carrots and mange] wurzel entered for competition 
for the prizes offered by the Society for the best 
crops of these roots. , 

Of turnips, there were fourteen entries. The 
largest crop was raised by Jonn Ricnarpson, on 
3} acres of clay and, plowed ance in the fall and 
twice in the spring, with 10° loads of manure per 
acre. Seed sown 15th of June, 14 Ibs. per acre, 
Rows 28 inches apart, and the plants left 15 inches 
apart in the rows. Horse-hoed once and hand-hoed 
twice. The yield was 1130 bushels per acre. 

Of the 14 crops, the lowest yield was 746 bush- 


els per acre. This was on “new land.” The: 


average yield of the 14 crops was 907 bushels per 
acre. This is a high average, and proves that 
there is nothing in our climate to prevent us from 
raising good crops of turnips. 

Of carrots, there were six entries. The prize 
crop was raised on an acre of clay land, plowed 
once in the fall and again in the spring, turning 
under 12 loads of hog-pen manure. Seed sown 
(13 Ibs. per acre) May 34d, in rows 22 inches apart, 
and 3 inches in the rows. The crop was hand- 
hoed once, and the horse-hoe passed twice between 
the rows. The yield was 1184 bushels per acre. 

The best crop of mangels yielded 1493 bushels 
per acre. Land prepared as for carrots, and the 
seed (3 Ibs. per acre) sown May 13th, in rows 22 
inches apart, and 8 inches apart in the rows. We 
think 12 to 15 inches would have been better. 





Cotts Whisxine THEIR Tatts.—This may be 
done from spite; if so, take as little notice of it as 
possible. If done when spoken to, take some one 
along and continue in conversation. A corres- 
pondent of the Country Gentleman says he has 
adopted this method with success. 








Goop Crop or Portators.—The Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, at their late annual meeting, 
awarded the first prize of $20 for the best half 
acre of potatoes, to Wm. Norris, of Dayton, The 
yield was ‘180 bushels, or 360 bushels per acre. 
The variety was the “ White Sprout.” 
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SPIRIT OF 

Marte Sucar.— The chief requisite for success in the 
manufacture of maple sugar,” says the Cowntry Gentle- 
mon, “is that all the vessels be perfectly clean and sweet, 
and that strict cleanliness be observed throughout the 
whole process. Much mutilation of the tree should be 
carefully avoided. Scald all the vessels and wash them 
thoroughly ; never allow the sap to stand longer than 24 
hours; if quite fresh, the sugar will be better. Shallow 
sheet-iron pans are better than deep cast-iron boilers; 
they can be kept cleaner; they evaporate more rapidly ; 
and less fuel is consumed. The fire space beneath them 
should be quite flat, so that a thin sheet of flame may ex- 
tend over the bottom of the pan; and the flue should be 
high enough to cause a good draught, and carry the smoke 
far away. Plank sides to the pan will do, if the sheet-iron 
is bent up around the outside and nailed on so as to make 
it water-tight. The brick ‘arch’ or fire-place should be a 
little smaller than the pan, to prevent burning the sides. 
We should prefer the pan made wholly of sheet-iron. In 
either case, the sugar will be burned or injured, if the fire 
reaches the side of the pan. The sap must be boiled to 
about one-twentieth or one-thirtieth, to make good syrup. 
The syrup is then strained through flannel, and placed 
aside to cool and settle 12 to 24 hours. Then it is placed 
in the pan again, and a beaten egg and a gili of milk are 
added to each gallon and stirred, to clarify it, keeping it 
sarefully from boiling till all the scum has risen and is 
skimmed off. Then boil carefully till it will harden, 
which may be known by dropping a little into cold water. 
The liquid sugar may now be poured into proper vessels, 
and afterwards the cakes placed in a box to drain; or it 
may be poured at once into hopper-shaped wooden boxes, 
vith a cork in the bottom, which is pulled out when it 
jardens, and the molasses allowed to drain out. Tomake 
the sugar perfectly white, lay a few thicknesses of flannel 
on the sugar while draining, wet and washed daily with 
cold water. It will absorb and wash out all the impure 
eoloring matter.” 

A Damp Pace Best ror Sittine Hens.—A correspond- 
ent of the London Poultry Chronicle says hens should sit 
in a damp, rather than dry places, for the following rea- 
son :— The germ of the egg floats uppermost within and 
against the sheil, in order that it may meet the genial 
warmth of the breast of the fowl. We must, therefore, 
in hatching, apply most warmth to that part only ; the egg 
being supplied with only a limited quantity of moisture, 
is thus arranged to prevent evaporation from a large sur- 
face, as the egg is only very warm at the part in contact 
with the fowl, until the blood-searching nourishment for 
the embryo, have surrounded the inner surface of the 
shell, when the whole egg becomes gradually warm, and 
eventually of an equal temperature.” 

Wuew ro Cur Timser.—A correspondent of the V. £. 
Farmer mentions this fact :—“On the 12th of July, 1798, 
my father’s barn was struck by lightning and consumed. 
The neighbors assisted, went to the woods and cut all the 
timber except the braces, hewed it, and had another frame 
erected, 50 by 30 feet, in just two weeks. The timber is 
as bright now as new timber, with but very little powder- 
post. The large timber is pine, and the small mostly 
hemlock.” 
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Keep THE Srock vrv ris CLoven Fietps.—The Valley 
Farmer says :—“ Clover land, if possible, suffers more 
from allowing cattle and hogs to run upon it during win- 
ter than timothy. In an open winter we have seen nine- 
tenths of the clover plants entirely killed and drawn up 
by the roots by the action of the frost, owing to close pas- 
turage and the tramping ot the surface of the soil by the 
stock. Stock should always be turned off from clover so 
early in the fall as to allow the plants to make a growth 
of leaves sufficient to proteet them from the action of the 
snow and frosts of winter. When eaten off to the ground, 
and the surface becomes trod hard and compact, the roots 
will be drawn up frequently three inches above the sur- 
face before spring. 

“If clover lands have already received close fall feed- 
ing, by all means stock should be kept off during Februa- 
ry and March, so that the surface may become somewhat 
lightened by the rain and frosts, that the tender growth 
of spring may proceed without injury. One hundred Ibs. 
of feed gleaned from a clover or timothy field in the win- 
ter or early spring. will cut short the crop of the coming 
season five hundred lbs. or more; so that it will prove 
the most miserable economy to allow a hoof to press upon 
lands that are intended either for hay or summer pastur- 
age.” a , 

Mixep Freep ror Fow1s.—A correspondent of the 
Homestead says: “A change of diet is very essential to 
the well-being of the biddies. Variety is the spice of life, 
with fowls as much as with men; and they should have 
an assortment of food given them, applicable to their 
wants. Corn-and-¢ob meal is, on the whole, preferable to 
a constant use of more solid grain or meat, in either mak- 
ing hens lay or for the accumulation of flesh. Potatoes 
and bran are an excellent dish for them; also, cabbage 
heads, chopped up and added to their dough ; in fact, any 
kind of vegetable substances are good for them. Of the 
choice of grain, for laying exclusively, oats should be fur- 
nished them, with a mess of buckwheat now and then. 
Where they cannot procure gravel, sand or ashes should 
be liberally strewn over the bottom of their coops; and 
occasionally they ought to have some clam or oyster 
shells, pounded fine and put into their food; bone-meal is 
another good ingredient co give them, all going towards 
forming the shells of eggs; fresh meat, whenever conve- 
niently to be had, might be added to the list of feed, for 
the keeping of fowls.” 


How to Prevent Sore Ssovtpers 1x Workine 
Horsgs.—An exchange says :—“ The plan we have tried 
and never found to fail, is to get a piece of leather and 
have it cut into such a shape as to lie snugly between the 
shoulders of the horse and the collar. This fends off all 
the frictions, as the collar slips and moves on the leather, 
and not on the shoulders of the horse. Chafing is caused 
by friction; hence this remedy is quite a plausible one, 
and is much better than tying slips of leather and pads 
of sheepskin under the collar.” 


Yreip or Carrors.—Mr. Isaac Lenry, of Sanilac Co., 
Mich., states in the Michigan Farmer, that from five 
square rods of land he raised forty-seven bushels of car- 
rots the past season. This is at the rate of 1,400 bushels 


per acre. 
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CHANGING SEED CORN AND WHEAT FROM NORTH | 


TO SOUTH, AND THE CONTRARY 





Eps. GengskE Farmer :—It is several years since 
I raised this question, taking ground in favor of 
procuring seed from a distance north of any given 
latitude, when practicable. 


one point or another of the subject. Still it re- 
tains its interest, and continues to be investigated 
and argued with zeal and ability, that show unmis- 
takably that it has not been exhausted, either as to 
its theory or its facts; and it may, I think, be ad- 
ded, that its leading principles have not been agreed 
upon, and it is doubtful if they are fully understood. 
I will therefore offer a few considerations of a prac- 
tical nature. And as there appears to be a para- 
doxical opinion extant as to the propriety of chang- 
ing corn, 4s distinguished from wheat, for seed, I 
propose to consider them, in connexion with the 
influence of temperature, together. 

There is no doubt that plants acquire habit, to 
some extent: that is, that they will tend to grow 
and mature to a given extent, in an equal jength of’ 
time, after as before being changed. That is, the 
seed from the South or North will have the ten- 
dency originally characterizing it, before it was 
transferred. But tendency is one thing; the gen- 
eral conditions of growth another.’ Tendency alone 
does not prove capacity to make growth ; nor give 
power or conditions upon which it depends. The 
power to make mature growth is not inherent, but 
depends upon conditions of climate, and soil, and 
eulture. 

The newly-planted seed germ has substances 
which supply the elements of germinal growth— 
which will vary slightly, according as conditions 
of soil and temperature are more or less favorable. 
But the-substance of the seed has its vital elements 
transformed and exhausted during the process of 
germination, in making rudimentary roots and 
stems, which absorb them, with vital properties— 
less important parts of the seed dying and decay- 
ing. The seed supplies only a certain and limited 
quantity of the elements of growth in any form; 
consequently, when these are exhausted, the extent 
of growth that can be derived from them is reached. 
Of course, the general law of natural reproduction 
remains in force; but when the germinal elements 
are exhausted, the time and extent of future growth 
depend upon the soil and climate, not upon the 
exhausted properties of the seed, that—because it 
has served its naturai purpose—literally do not ex- 
ist. The peculiar “tendency ” to make either early 
or late growth must be exhausted, I think, there- 
fore, when the prope ties or substances supporting 
germination are exhausted. After this stage of it, 
the influences of soil and climate will determine 


the extent of growth, within limits, and also the ! 


time of maturity. In-a word, svil and climate 
supply the means, and therein control the rate of 
growth and determine the period of maturity, as 
paramount and ruling forces, 

In a few familiar examples we may see this prin- 
ciple so illustrated as to show very distinctly the 
effects of heat as a predominating condition of cli- 
mate and relative growth. And this will apply 
with equal force to corn and wheat, either South 
or North. 

Every farmer sees that his wheat harvest is ear- 


There have since been | 
probably a hundred articles written, touching on | 








lier when there is more heat in a given time—when 
the season is earlier and warmer, and earlier de. 


| cause warmer ; and that when it is cold and cloudy 
? 


little growth and advance toward maturity are 


| made, because there is less heat absorbed by the 


crop in the same length of time, or part of the 
season. Such facts are as familiar as the seasons 
that produce them; and is not the principle as ap- 
plicable to corn as to wheat? Is it not notorious 


| that good and bad corn seasons follow from a high 
| or low degree of mean heat, other considerations 
| being favorable? 


The heat of spring is sufficient 
for wheat when corn will not grow; and, requiring 
a less total of heat, wheat will ripen early in g 
good corn season, if it gets a good start in April, 
Look at the corn and wheat crops—both from the 
same general cause—last season. And look at the 
failure of England’s cereals, because the mean de- 
gree of heat was so low that the total of heat ab- 
sorbed in the season was insufficient to ripen the 
grain. 

Rate of growth and time of maturity must, I 
believe, therefore, be governed by the quantity of 
heat during the usual season of growth, within 
limits favorable to growth itself, generally. 

We see, then, that more rapid growth follows a 
higher mean heat, on our farms at home; and that 
wheat and corn are fit to harvest earlier, whether 
North or South, from the same general controling 
force. As we get earlier maturity from more gen- 
eral heat or warm weather, what difference can it 
make in the principle or force producing this result, 
whether the seed goes to the heat, South, or the 
heat comes, as we see, to where the seed is, without 
changing, North? Where was the “inherent” ten- 
dency of the seed in England and France last sum- 
mer, when the general heat was too low to admit 
of, or force, growth, with ordinary rapidity ? 

I remember that Joun Jounston’s Larly May, 
two years ago, started well the first part of the 
season; but after the germinal forces were exhaust- 
ed, the inherited tendency to mature early also dis- 
appeared. His Early May and Mediterranean 
eared out at the same time; but after that—when 
the most heat was required in the intensified effort 
that concentrates the vital properties of growth in 
the formation of seed—the May lagged in the race, 
taking a week.more time to ripen its seed from the 
period when ears first appeared in both varieties, 
than the already acclimated Mediterranean. 

The degree of heat may be so great as to injure 
growing wheat, while it benefits corn; but this 
does not effect the general principle, that rate of 
growth and time of maturity will be as the mean 
degree of heat absorbed. I have grown large 
white Southern corn, with stalks thirteen feet high; 
but not a seed ripened, because it was not acclima- 
ted. On the other hand, the King Philip—the 
best guality of corn grown—though derived from 
way down in Maine, I believe, always ripens per- 
fectly in about ninety days. 

I have seen it stated that Mediterranean wheat 
—and indeed most varieties—run out or deteriorate 
rapidly in the latitude of Kentucky; and letters 
recently received from four Southern States leave 
no doubt of this being generally correct. Southern 
gardeners and planters have long been in the habit 
of procuring seeds north of their locality; and I 
have no doubt that Harly May, and other wheats 
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that have acquired an ephemeral reputation, were 
recently derived from the North—their unusual 
earliness South being an effect, a higher mean de- 
gree of heat—a change conducive at once to fast 
growth and early ripening. Are we to expect sim- 
iliar effects when the change is reversed in most 
important conditions affecting the growth of wheat? 
On the contrary, like cause, ‘ike consequence; with 
decreased force in the agencies of it, we-must ex- 
pect less rapid growth and later maturity. Such 
is the natural principle; and if wheat be an ex- 
ception, this is not so within my observation of 
facts. 

Experience in wheat growing has convinced me 
of two or three things: That a change should 
never be from a better to worse soil, unless the 
latter be above average fertility ; and that, soils be- 
ing nearly equal, if either early maturity, in a per- 
manent sense, or good quality, be desired, they 
wil] be more certainly attained by the use of more 
concentrated, vitalized, hardy Northern seed, than 
the contrary. J. W. OLARKE. 


Remarks.—We have hitherto given our views 
on this subject, and can not again discuss it at this 
time. We expressed the opinion that a plant has 
a “tendency” to mature at the same time as the 
plant from which the seed was obtained; and that, 
if early maturity is the object, seed corn should be 
brought from a northern, and seed wheut from a 
southern, latitude—for this reason: Corn ripens 
earlier at the North than at the South; while wheat 
ripens earlier at the South than at the North. 

We may be mistaken in this matter; and have 
invited the fullest and freest discussion of the sub- 
The question can only be 





ject in our columns. 
determined by facts ; but we are obliged to admit 
that the majority of the writers who have favored 
as with their views on this subject, have given us 
more speculations than well-ascertained facts. We 
think our correspondent will allow that such is the 
character of the above article. The only fact he 
brings forward—in regard to the Southern corn— 
appears to us to favor our own view of the mat- 
ter, rather than the one he advocates, EDS. 


ON REARING CALVES. 


E. Maywnarp, of Jefferson Co., N. Y., writes: 


“My manner of rearing calves is this:—Take 
them from the cow as soon as the milk is good, 
and learn them to drink on new milk. ,I would 
not offer them their first mess in less than twelve 
or eighteen hours after being taken from the cow. 
Say remove them the middle of the afternoon, and 
offer the mess the next morning. Back them into 
a corner to prevent their wheeling about, get 
astride the geck, and with a boy to hold the dish, 
put the left hand on the top of the head, and with 
a finger in his mouth, put his nose gently into the 
milk, and if he has sense enough to be worth rais- 
ing, he will ‘eat when he is hungry.’ When he 
sucks the finger readily, draw it gently from his 





mouth, and leave it resting against his nose, In 
this way he will soon learn to drink without any- 
thing in his mouth. 

“T give him new milk a week or two, then add 
a little warm skimmed milk, adding more and more 
by degrees, until he will drink all skimmed milk. 
At the season when milk sours, I add a little sour, 
and repeat the process until he will take all sour. 
I think thick milk preferable to any other skimmed 
milk for a calf. 

“I do not say you can raise as good a calf on 
skimmed as on new milk, but I do say to raise one 
on new milk as gcod as I can on skimmed, will cost 
five times as much. One error that many persons 
fall into in feeding skimmed milk is, they feed too 
much while the calf is young. Two or three 
quarts twice a day is quite plenty for several 
weeks; increase the quantity as he gets older. 
Two gallons at a mess when he is three months old 
will do him no harm, and if he gets it three times 
a day at four months, all the better. 

“Many persons wean their calves by midsum- 
mer; I would feed them as long as the cows gave 
milk. Good calves and good pigs seldom grow well 
together. I never knew a man to get a premium 
on both at the same fair. 

“ Calves should be kept warm and dry the first 
winter, and fed on good hay, with a little bran or 
shorts, and dealt with gently.” 


A gentleman in this state, who has had consider- 
able experience in rearing calves, remarks : 


“There are two very good ways of raising 
calves, besides letting them run with the cow, 
which is seldom done by calf raisers. One way is, 
to let the calf run with the cow until three or four 
days old, then put it in a yard, and feed it new 
milk for three or four weeks, when it may be fed 
on part skimmed milk for a few days, when it may 
be fed entirely on skimmed milk, with the addition 
of a little meal or wheat shorts. After two or 
three weeks, the calves should be turned into 4 
pasture by themselves, where they can get plenty 
of grass and clear water, but they should be fed 
with milk until three months old, when the milk 
may be left off, and only a little meal or shorts 
given; but they should receive some other feed be- 
side grass, all along through the fall and winter, 
when they will come out as spry as deer, and their 
hair smooth and glossy and free from lice or disease, 

“The other way is, to put the calf to skimmed 
milk after the first week, and continue feeding the 
same until three months old, letting the calf have 
what grass it will eat.” 

Our correspondent prefers the first method, and 


adds: 

“ Calves should have salt at least once a week 
all summer, as it makes them healthier, and I 
think keeps off many diseases that prove fatal to 
calves; at least I have always practiced salting my 
calves, and have never lost any by the diseases that 
destroy so many in the latter part of summer; 
while others, who did not use it, have lost num- 
bers.” 


Soratones oN Horses.—Wash their feet and 
legs clean, and when dry paint them with white 








lead. One or two dressings only will be needed. 
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NOTES FROM CANADA WEST. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer:—I have read the February 
aumber of the Farmer with deep interest, and, I 
believe, with more profit than the cost of an entire 
volume. The prize essays are excellent, and can 
not fail to instruct a very large portion of your 
readers. It must be expected that we differ in 
some respects in the details; but im the general 
features and principles we agree. 

Every reasonable man will admit that itis to his 
interest, and it should be his pleasure, to endeavor 
to lessen the labors of his wife and daughters. He 
strives to make his own labors Jess by making 
everything outside convenient and time-saving. 
Gates, instead of bars, are erected; mowing and 
reaping machines supersede the scythe and cradle ; 
the sawing machine in place of the axe; and in 
every way that horse-power can be applied, it is 
done, with a view to lessen labor and gain time. 
We try to arrange our fields and out-buildings in 
such a manner as to obtain convenience in every 
respect; and why should we be less solicitous in 
regard to arrangements in and around the dwelling 
house? It is truly said that “ women’s work is 
never done.” While the “lord of the soil” can 
spend his winter in comparative ease, the wife 
and mother must labor and toil on, or the re- 
sults are soon manifest in the appearance of the 
children’s or the husband’s linen, the untidy 
house and the absence of properly prepared 
food. It is our duty to study their comfort 
and ease as much as our own; in fact, we can 
not contribute to their pleasure without en- 
bancing our own. Why should not the female 
portion of our families have the same privileges 
we enjoy? Why should not things be so arranged 
that they can do the principal part of the house- 
work in the morning; devote the afternoon to sew- 
ing or pleasure, and be ready to sit down to read 
or engage in social conversation as soon as supper 
is over? The effects of such a system—for it re- 
quires mutual and systematic efforts to establish 
it—would produce a salutary and favorable infln- 
ence on all the members of the family, end would 
materially assist in “ preventing farmers’ sons from 
deserting their fathers’ protession,” by rendering 
the farmer’s home a place of enjoyment, and the 
labors therein but pleasure. 

‘farmers’ clubs, if properly conducted, must be a 
source of pleasure, and profit also. The old adage 
‘two heads are better than one,” ete., holds good 
here, as elsewhere. The experience of a large 
circle of practical farmers, on any given subject, 
is worthy the attention of any agriculturist, and 
more especially if he is a “new beginner.” Farm- 
ers’ sons would be specially benefited, either as 
listeners or taking part in the discussions; being 
naturally bashful, they would there acquire confi- 
dence, and ultimately become both speakers and 
writers on agricultural subjects. 

We have established “A Farmers’ Mutual Im- 
provement Society”—that is synonymous with a 
Farmers’ elub—in our towaship. Our objects are 
to create a taste for reading; introduce a higher 
grade of farming; and promote sociality among 
the farmers. One of the members is appointed to 
write an essay, by way of introduction, on any 
given subject; after its reading, the members free- 
ly and fully discuss the subject, and finally arrive 





| at some definite conclusions. Our next subject is: 
| What is the best system of rotation? It is an in- 
teresting subject, and will likely receive a good 
share of attention. 

Fancy Trotting Horses and Female Equestrian- 
ship.”—1 am glad to find that some of your sensi- 
ble farmers are beginning to feel that to devote 
money for this purpose is & mal-appropriation of 

| funds, that should be used for more honorable pur- 

poses and worthier objects. We, in this part of 
Canada at least, do not patronise that feature of 
hero(ine)ism, 

I fee] the importance of “furnishing good tools 

| to boys,”—aye, and to men too—and commend the 
| practice to all. It is profitable in every respect. 


.| “ What do we make under-drains for ?”—~Your 


| essayist has written correctly as far as he has gone, 
| but he has not enumerated one-half the advantages 


| to be derived from under-drains. This is a subject 


that demands greater attention; as no branch of 
farm improvements can possibly increase the quan- 
tity and improve the quality, of almost every ar- 
ticle of farm produce, in the same ratio. It has in 
many instances increased the yield of grain 100 
per cent., and frequently more. It would require 
a long article tospeak of the advantages of under- 
draining; but there are few, now-a-days, who re- 
quire argument to convince them of this. All are 
satisfied of its utility ; but, from a variety of causes, 
fail to put it in practice. 

The Weather.—Snow fell in the second week of 
December; sleighs took the place of wheels imme- 
diately, and have continued without intermission 
ever since. There was very little snow until the 
last week in January, and it has continued to snow 
and drift almost every day since, until now the 
roads running north and south are almost impassa- 
ble. . In fact, I question whether I shall be able to 
post this letter for several days, unless it thaws. 
The snow here is about two feet deep on the level; 
further north, it is from four to six feet—if reports 
are correct. The mercury has seldom been below 
zero; but once it was 22° below. 


Woodstock, Feb. 7,,1861. R. W. SAWTELL. 








“Sweerentne” Our Hay ror Cows.—A corres- 
pondent of the Homestead, in an account of a no- 
ted milk farm near Hartford, says the farmer, Mr. 
Gates, cuts most of his hay in winter, moistening 
it, and thoroughly mixing it with a thin swill of 
rye, corn and cctton-seed meal, and water, allow- 
ing the mass tolie from one feeding time to ano- 
ther, to swell and sweeten before using. “I say 
sweeten, not turn sour—he feeds before it comes to 
that.” The writer thinks the process analagous to 
that undergone in a sour apple, which “if bruised 
on the side, the juice of that spot becomes decided- 
ly sweet in a short time—the saccharine ferment, 
conversion of starch into sugar, and all that,” tak- 
ing place. 





Live anp Satt to Destroy Wire Worms.—I 
mentioned in a former note my experiment to effect 
the destruction of the wire worm, by sowing equal 
quantities of fresh air-slaked lime and sglt, at the 
rate of one bushel to the acre, and I take the op- 
portunity of stating the result. All the worms 
have disappeared from the land, which produced a 
very heavy crop last season.—Joun Gisson, 0. W. 
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FARM NOTES FROM PLNNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Genesee Farmer is an old favorite of mine. 





I have read it for a long time, nearly from the | 


start, preserved all the numbers, and had them 
bound regularly. It is an acquisition to my books 
that I consider of some value. In the January 
number cf the Farmer,I noticed different views 
on the germination and on the sowing of seeds, 
and a desire to hear some more on the subject. | 
will endeavor to give you a few imperfect hints on 
our ways, as regards the sowing of seeds, ete. 
Clover seed is usually sown in the spring. I have 
had good success with seed that I had sown on a 
fresh-fallen snow in the latter end of March; when 
the snow goes away, it will work into the soft sur- 
face of the earth. Frost and wet will not injure 
the seed before germination. Ordinarily, I wait 
antil warm weather commences, about the time 
vegetaton starts, and the ground somewhat dry on 
the surface, which causes it to crack open. Sow 
on a calm morning; the seed will to a large extent 
go into the crevices, and the first rain afterward 
will cover those crevices and the seed to a proper 
thickness, 

The Zribune’s process of plowing seed clover in, 
really is a noveKty to me. We sow in the spring, 
on land that is with winter grain; if sown in the 
fall, or at the time we sow our winter grain, it is 
too feeble, and will not endure the winter. Timo- 
thy we sow at the time of the winter grain sow- 
ing, right after the drill, which is so arranged or 
‘ constructed that we can sow the timothy at the 
same time, which I intend to discard, tor the rea- 
son that some seed gets intoo deep. I have had 
good clover, the seeds of which had been sown with 
oats, but during a drouth in the latter part of sum- 
iner it would fail, more so than on other land, 
which I suppose was owing to the solidity of the 
land. 

A heavy crop of clover plowed down, we con- 
sider equal to a light dressing of barn-yard manure, 
aud raise as good crops of wheat and rye, as on 
any other land we have. Generally take such 
fields that have been to grass two or three years 
previous, which we plow ordinarily deep, not so 
much so as we would for corn, about thirty days 
previous to seeding, if itcan be soarranged. Plow 
once, but well, harrow thoroughly before seeding, 
and avoid the cultivator if it can be, for the reason 
of leaving the grass down. My soil is a loamy 
gravel, contiguous to a heavy lime-stone. Our 
principal fertilizers consist of lime and barn-yard 
manure. © Nearly all the mineral manures have 
been tried, with about as much cost as profit. I 
once so told a dealer in them, who complimented me 
by saying, ‘“ your land is too good.” I find com- 
post a profitable manure, for which every farmer 
hus the materials. We take all the meadow ditch 
cleanings, sods in the road and fence corners, yard 
scrapings, mud out of roads and lanes where cattle 
run, and other things, and cart the same on a heap, 
intermixing a small quantity of slacked lime, 
which neutralizes the acids. After a certain time 
we work the same around with shovels, and satu- 
raie with liquid manure, until the same becomes 
rich enough; then cart out on stubble or sod land, 
plow down and put the same to wheat, and if we 
get wheat at all, we get it on this land. If clover 
hay would command a price like timothy, I would 


| confine myself to the clover entirely, the ammo- 
niacal properties in clover exceeding that of most 
other grasses. Timothy with us is rather exhaust- 
|ing to the soil. Cattle fed on clover hay, field 
turnips, and a little bran or chaff, will give good 
manure, 

Your article in the January number of the 
Farmer, on the management of barn-yard manure, 
should be impressed on every farmer’s mind, ex- 
cepting that part where you recommend the stir- 
ring and mixing of manure by hogs—the more 
stirring, the more escaping of ammonia. Mix as 
you take it from the stables is better; the least dis- 
turbance and the most compression is what manure 
heaps want; it will retard fermentation. Two or 
three applications of fine muck or peat spread over 
the manure at intervals will retard fermentation, 
because it excludes the air. All manure yards 
should be on the basin plan. Some object that the 
manure would not decay, which is erroneous; my 
yard is so constructed, with large quantities of 
liquid in at times. At drawing out I find it more 
decayed than I desire, which is caused by the fre- 
quent tapping off of the liquid, admitting that 
straw or coarse manure constantly immersed in 
liquid wiil not decay so freely. Finally, to all 
those that do not wish the trouble with liquid ma- 
nure, the old draining off—running into rocks, 
lanes, creeks and roads—plan, is the most conve- 
nient, but not the most profitable. 


L. Heidelberg, Berks County, Pa. D. B. LORAH, 


Carontne Rarts.—A_ professional rat-catcher, 
says the Homestead, would certainly make a profit- 
able business in this country. These people are 
frequently met with in England and on the conti- 
nent. They will divest premises of rats, fill up 
the holes with broken crockery, glass and mortar, 
and do it all in a very short time. They carry fer- 
rets to go chrough the runs and into their holes, 
with traps set at the holes, catch the rats as they 
are driven out, and with terrier dogs those that 
escape are overtaken, Thus a barn, granary, or 
house, is freed of rats, and a good honest rat- 
catcher will leave it so that they will not come 
back for a long time. Stories are told of enter- 
prising business men of this profession who would 
create a want for their services, sending forward 
the rats caught in one village, in good condition, 
to stock another not far off. This has led to heavy 
fines being imposed upon any of this craft found 
with live rats in their possession, We believe also 
it is not an uncommon practice for contraets to be 
entered into whereby for a course of yedts a. rat- 
catcher agrees to keep certain premises free from 
rats for a consideration. We are indebted to these 
rat-catchers for much of the “kid” of which kid 
gloves are made. Country bred, corn-fed rats have 
probably better hides than the city-sewer denizens 
of Paris, 





To Dress Sueepskins.—Mr. Eastwoop wants to 
know how to dress sheepskins. My father has a 
receipt for dressing them with the wool on. It is 
as follows: Nail the skin on a board, with the 
flesh side out; rab on plenty of powdered chalk; 
after it is dry and begins to rub off, rub on some 
alum and roll it up and lay it in a dry place three 
or four days; shake it out and rub it well.—S. W. 
Jounson, Fairfield, Conn, 
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THE POTATO DISEASE. 





Tue recurrence of the potato disease this season 
in almost every county has dissipated all hope that 
it will ever die out or exhaust itself. It is now 
fifteen years since it first made its appearance ; 
and although a few seasons of comparative immu- 
nity from its ravages have since intervened, en- 
couraging the supposition that it was a temporary 
epidemic, arising possibly from a culmination of 
one of those cycles of the earth’s revolutions 
which, there is reason to believe, affect the atmos- 
phere, although in too occult a manner to be de- 
tected. Still it is evident that it has been latent, 
showing itself here and there, With decreased viru- 
lence, it is true, but still with the same character- 
This season, however, it has assumed a 
}|, power and a development quite equal in degree, if 

' not in universality, to that of the year 1847; but, 
_ at the same time, so partial and fitful have been its 
» ravages, that it is impossible to assign them to any 
cause existing in the exceptional atmospherical 
phenomena by which other crops have been so se- 
riously affected. In many districts of England it 
has prevailed to such an extent, that in some cases 
the crop has not been considered worth raising ; 
whilst in others scarcely a tuber is injured, and the 
average yield is beyond all precedent. Thus, we 
have heard of an instance in which a far:ner has 
sold sixty acres for £4,200 ($21,000), being at the 
rate of £70 ($350) per acre. There is not a doubt 
that had the disease kept off, the crep this season 
would, in the light-land districts, have been the 
largest ever known. But if we may judge from 
the agricultural reports from various parts inserted 
from time to time in this journal, the aggregate of 
| the saved tubers will be much below the average, 
+ even if those already stored should be preserved 
from farther injury. 


Scotland is represented to be comparatively ex- 
empt from this scourge; but in Ireland it has ap- 
peared with similar capriciousness as in England. 
In the northern parts of that country the price 
alone—ranging from 14 to 20 cents per stone of 16 
Ibs.—proves the virulence and extent of its rava- 
ges. In other districts the range of price from 10 
to 14 cents per stone indicates a corresponding 
freedom from it. Its prevalence, however, is suffi- 
ciently great to render a large importation of In- 
dian corn requisite to supply the deficiency it 
creates in the food of the working-classes. Hap- 
pily, these are in a far better condition than in 
1847, labor being abundant and remunerative; so 
that there is no fear of a recurrrence of that awful 
scourge which then decimated the population of 
that country. 

In France and Germany the destruction of the 
crop is extensive. and in some parts of the former 
country will be severely felt by the laboring 
classes. 

In America, the disease has been particularly 
fatal, especially in the Northern States. 

The mystery in which the origin of this singular 
disease is involved, is as great as it was when it 


|} first appeared ; nor is there the slightest prospect 


of its being ever cleared up or explained. The al- 
ternations of wet and dry, hot and cold weather, 
| appear to have no influence whatever, as the dis- 

ease has raged under all temperatures and all 





kinds of seasons. In America the weather this 
year has been just the reverse of what we have 
experienced here; and yet the disease has been 
more fatal there than with us. The only atmos- 
pheric phenomenon which appears to have been 
identified with its origin is the thunder-storm. 
Many persons have noticed that lightning has been 
in most cases immediately followed by the disease ; 
and we have known a field of early potatoes en- 
tirely destroyed in one night by storm and light- 
ning. In contradiction, however, to this, it may 
be said, that tempests have in all past seasons oc- 
curred, but the disease did not always exist; and 
therefore that it is not a necessary consequence of 
a thunder-storm. There is one peculiarity in the 
character of the disease this season that distin- 
guishes it from former visitations—it is that, after 
attacking the tubers with its usual—or probably 
with unusual—violence, it suddenly ceased; and 
the potatoes that remained have been found per- 
fectly sound, and are stored in the best condition. 
—London Mark Lane Express. 





“KEEP A DOSIN’ ON HER!” 


My neighbor once had a fine cow taken sick. 
He called the disease “ horn distemper”—whether 
it was or not I do not know;—all diseases which 
kine have in that section are called by that name. 
What it really was don’t matter. My neighbor, 
proceeding to extremes at once, bored the cow’s 
horns, and cut off a piece of her tail. The opera- 
tion on these parts, though undoubtedly having 
the trouble between them, failed to reach it, and 
the cow rapidly grew worse. Doses of salts, and 
oil—doubled and trebled, with such remedies in 
the way of strong teas and decoctions as the com- 
bined ingenuity of the neighborhood (which in 
such cases is little short of diabolical) suggested, 
and were poured down the throat of the unfortn- 
nate animai, but with no good effect. 

As the death of the cow grew more certain, the 
character of the remedies was more desperate. 
Croton oil was one of,the last resorts, I believe. 
It was given just before the case came to my 
knowledge, by over-hearing the owner recount the 
trouble he’d been at, and the remedies he had 
given, to an old farmer who lived hard by—the 
cow dying helpless in sight of both. 

After listening to the recital with the usual ex- 
pressions of condolence, the old man sang out, 
“Well, keep a dosin’ on her!” and drove away 
home. ‘ After the cow was dead and buried, her 
owner had the candor to confess that he didn’t 
know whether it was disease or medicine that kill- 
ed her. 

If this was an isolated case, it would not deserve 
notice; but it is not. I believe it to be one of 
thousands. In sickness the anxiety to “do some- 
thing,” leads to administering a flood of medica- 
ments, often sufficient to kill the patient, aside 
from disease. The general rule in fact is, so long 
as life lasts, to ** keep a dosin’ on her! ’—Home- 
stead. 

Waat Sprine Crop Snatt we Seep Wirr ?— 
I have always had the best success seeding with 
barley; wheat next, and oats last.—Pztzer Oamr- 
ron, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
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SHOULD CATTLE EAT SALT? 


Eps. Gen. Farmer:—In the Farmer for October, 
page 309, you append a note to O. W. T.’s quota- 
tion from BovsstneauLt, who proved by experi- 
ment that “the increase in the proportion of flesh 
does not pay for the salt employed.” Your 
note reads: * This is true; but Boussineautr dis- 
tinctly stated that the cattle having the salt were 
more healthy and active than those that received 
none”; from which it appears that you suppose 
salt may be favorable to the health of animals. 
My own experience assures me that such is not the 
fact. But I have not time to give an account of 
that at present; and, indeéd, O. W. T. gives, by 
implication, the best of reasons against salting stock, 
viz: “if food is what it ought to be, its constitu- 
ents will contain an abundance of salt,” which is 
true, because bad consequences in some form al- 
ways follow the use of artificially concentrated 
substances, or the use of food that has its natural 
proportions changed. I have carefully read what 
Pererra says about salt being an aliment, and must 
conclude that it is in no sense alimentary, but, on 
the contrary, is a noxious agent and obstructive of 
alimentary processes in the animal system. 

Chemists seem to assume that the animal system 
is a chemical laboratory, where substances combine 
and separate according to their known affinities as 
dead or unorganized matters. But this is assuming 
too much ; for, though the chemical properties of 
the gastric and other fluids are fitted to exert a sol- 
vent effect, true digestive results will not be pro- 
duced without mechanical and vital action in a 
superior degree. Chemical affinities, in fact, act 
in only a secondary and subordinate manner, under 
the influence and aided by the force of mechanical 
and vital or living functions of the animal body; 
which, therefore, is not a laboratory, but a manu- 
factory of animal tissues from vegetable food. And 
these same chemists have stated, as thousands of 
generations of animals have demonstrated, that all 
the necessary constituents of animal bodies exist in 
the herbage on which they usually subsist. 


Chemists say many absurd things, equally with 
other people, and frequently take very narrow 
views of natural processes. For instanced, they say 
“salt is found in the blood; it is therefore a neces- 
sary constituent of animal bodies.” Both state- 
ments are incorrect. Salt is not found in the 
muscular tissues of animals, nor, as might be ex- 
pected, in the pure arterial or true blood, from 
which only the necessary parts of animal struc- 
tures are formed; but exists, as salt, in the black 
or venous blood merely. The venous blood, so 
far from being biood in the nutritive sense, is refuse 
matter, composed of the impurities which the 
tissues have rejected because they are impure and 
unfit for forming vital structure. The venous 
blood is “ black” comparatively, because it contains 
more poison—carbon, etc.,—and less oxygen than 
the pure or arterial current. In fact and compara- 
tively, venous bluod, in which only salt is found, 
is therefore refuse or excrementatious in quality. 
And salt being found in this unassimilable fluid 
affords the strongest presumptive evidence that it 
has been rejected because it was not—and can not 
be—alimentary or nourishing in any way. 

Again: salt is found in the venous current as 








salt, and therefore can have served no useful pur- 
pose, because it has not been digested, Every 
substance that is digested disappears, as such ; its 
constituents going to form new substances with 
new aud different qualities. This is a chemical 
law and maxim. Though salt may be fed by de- 
sign, it is not digestible nor alimentary, as is evident 
from its being confined to the refuse blood, the 
receptacle of noxiou’ matters unfit to enter any 
more vital part. 

Every indigestible substance introduced into the 
animal body causes unusual activity and effort, and 
wear and waste, in attempts to expel it; and is, 
therefore, obstructive of the natural functions, and 
to that extent, poisonous, injurious, incompatible, 
foreign matter. Many such substances enter the 
bodies of men and animals—salt among them— 
accidentally ; that is, without being selected or 
required by nature in her unimpaired integrity and 
healthful functions. 

Hence we frequently see that animals which con- 
sume salt are “ more active,” because its stimulat- 
ing action—as I have frequently experienced— 
causes excessive irritation in the lungs and stomach; 
outward activity resulting from interior conditions. 
But the health resulting from activity so induced is 
spurious, unnatural, not real. Such at least is my 
view of the effect of salting. 

Animals that have salt, throw. it out through 
their skins—the natural channel for the escape of 
impure substances, next to the lungs. Perspiration, 
in its various degrees, is generally salt. When 
animals have more salt than is natural,—which is 
all that is given them as salt—they lick their hides 
much for the sake of the taste and stimulation, a la 
mode with tobacco chewers, opium eaters, ete., 
without limit. This licking is considered by many 
stockmen to be a sign of health; but, while it cer- 
tainly causes the different appearance so often 
insisted on by men who salt their stock, it is simply 
a sign that the cattle have become addicted to hab- 
its, and having found a stimulating sensation from 
licking their hides, they continue the practice. The 
different appearance in salted animals directly re- 
sults from licking—licking froin a salty perspira- 
tion. And the excessive activity and difference of 
appearance result from inward irritation and out- 
side stimulation, as the only advantages of giving 
salt. J. W. OLARKE, 

Wisconsin, 





Sowine Praster.—I think that in sowing plas 
ter, a considerable portion of the best part is car. 
ried away by the air, be the weather ever so still 
I have watched it for 80 or 40 yards in the calmest 
weather and still rising. I find that by spreading 
it or: a floor, watering with a watering pot suffi- 
ciently to dampen well through, and raking, is a 
remedy as regards sowing. Do you think this di- 
minishes its strength; and if not, how long would 
plaster keep in this state without loss of strength ? 


Moistening the plaster cannot injure it. It 
might be kept for any length of time without loss, 


—_—__——_—__>eo 





Sraspers.1n Horses.—Green Burdoek leaves, it 
is said, will. cure the slabbers in a horse in fifteen 
minutes, if he will eat them; and usually a horse 
troubled in.that way will eat them. 














\§ Farmer, permit me to give you the result of an 
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SHEEP ON WHEAT FARMS. 


Rawson Harmon, an extensive wheat-grower 
and sheep-breeder of Wheatland, N. Y., says: 

“For many years we have kept two sheep to 
the acre of wheat land; say for 150 acres, 300 
sheep may be kept, and the regular rotation of the 
wheat and clover kept up on the 150 acres, 40 of 
which should be in wheat each year, and 10 in 
corn and roots. Clover seed should be sown in 
March or April, six quarts to the acre, and as soon 
as the ground is dry in the spring, one bushel of 
plaster should be sown to theacre. Barley or oats 
should follow corn and roots, and seeded as above. | 
So we have 50 acres seeded with clover each year, 
10 in corn and roots—leaving 90 acres for pastur- 
ing and mowing. A team is to be kept for the 
work on the farm, and three cr four cows, for the 
use of the family; and no other stock should be 
} kept, except hogs, for the family use, and they 
| should be limited, for mutton is cheaper and more 
wholesome meat than pork. The above, for the 
use of the family, is all the stock that should be 
kept on a wheat-growing farm, except sheep; and 
with the above amount of land, 300 sheep may be 
kept and well cared for. They should be kept at 
the barn till the first of May, when they should be 
turned on to the fields which the corn and root 
crops are to occupy, and where the wheat is to be 
sown, remaining till the clover in the pastures is 
) half grown; then give the sheep a chance at that, 
which will keep them till the clover commences 
heading out where the wheat and barley have been 
harvested. One great cause of failure in sheep 
husbandry is in letting the sheep run on the pas- 
|) tures long after clover has done growing, and in 
A the spring befyre it commences growing, when 
there is no tallow in the clover, and it is gnawed 
into the ground, and much of it destroyed.” 


> © Ne areca 


COMPOST FOR CORN. 
Tue Rev. H. H. Tnompson, of Crawford Oo., 
Pa., writes us as follows: 
In renewing my subscription for the Genesee 





experiment made the past summer, showing the 
advantage of compost as applied to corn. 

Last spring I made a ccmpost of the following 
ingredients: the contents of my hen-house (which 
was the product of twenty-five hens for one year), 
17 bushels; ashes, 17 bushels, and 700 Ibs. of plas- 
ter. This sufficed for nine acres. About a large 
spvontul was applied to each hill and covered with 
the corn. In planting, I left twelve rows across 





the fie!d to which no compost was applied. After 
the corn was up, plaster was applied to the part! 
that had been compested, and also to six of the | 
rows that were left uncomposted at the time of 
planting. 

The beneficial effects of the compost and also of | 
the plaster were very noticeable all through the | 
} summer, and when we harvested the corn the re- | 
sult was very decided. The six rows that had no| 
stimulant applied yielded 17 bushels; the six with 
plaster only, 18 bushels, and six with compost and 
plaster both yielded 22 bushels. The rows were | 
i, 28 rods long, and there were 247 rows in the field. | 
Taking these figures as our data, it would make as | 


the product of the compost and plaster, 206 bush- 
els over what the field would have produced with- 
out them. Corn is worth twenty-five cents a 
bushel here this fall; hence we have $51.50 for an 
outlay of $3 for the plaster and about four days 
additional labor. The other materials were pro- 
duced on the farm and cost us nothing. 

The nine acres produced 975 bushels, which is 
considered a very good crop in our country. 





HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Gen. Harmon, of this county, in a communication 
to the Journal of the N.Y. State Ag, Society, gives 
the following hints in regard to the management 
of sheep, which, coming as they do from a gentle- 
man of close observation and large experience, will 
be read with interest: 

“For winter management, most farmers fail, in 
giving their sheep too much ran. Where they are 
stabled, or kept in close sheds and not suffered to 
run at large, from November till May, one-fourth 
of the food can be saved, the flock kept in better 
condition, giving one-fourth more wool, and mak- 
ing twice the amount of the most valuable manure 
made on the farm. From fifty to one hundred are 
to be kept ina flock. Sheep of about the same 
weight should be kept together; where lambs or 
yearlings are suffered to run with full-grown sheep 
they will not do as well. Lambs should be taken 
from the ewes about the 20th of August, if dropped 
in the month of May, and a few yearlings put 
with them, and they will be more easily controlled, 
and by the 20th of September they should be fed 
moderately with oats or bran and a little salt every 
day, so that by the time they come to the barn 
they are tame and in good condition for wintering. 
The first clover in the barley field would be a fa- 
vorable field for lambs. Wethers, three past, and 
ewes that begin to lose their teeth, should be put 
in one yard, and grained through the winter, and 
then they will be fit for the butcher, and will pay 
for the food they have consumed; and must be 
disposed of, so as to give place for the increase. 
No sheep should be sold from the farm till they 
have come to full maturity. The selling of lambs 
to the butchers, is ruinous to the flock—or letting 
butchers go in and take the best of the flock. Old 
sheep, as well as lambs, should have some grain or 
roots every day while at the barn. Sheep will pay 
much better for the grain they eat than the man 
you sell to will. No animal kept on the farm pays 
better than the sheep—for their rapid increase, 
with their fleece and meat, give a better return for 
what they consume than any stock kept on a grain 
farm.” 

Freep Bonss to tHe Hens.—If you take fresh 
bones from the kitchen, and with a sledge, on a 
rock, or any natural or artificial anvil, pound them 
up into small pieces, hens will eat them ravenous- 
ly, and not only will they digest the bones and 
make a better manure of them than can be made 
in any other way, but they will be themselves 
greatly benefitted by them; they will lay through- 
out the season with much greater regularity than 
otherwise, and will fatten on the narrow within, 
and the fat end muscle will adhere to the bones,— 
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ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In an industrial country like this, the practical 
utility of any study must needs be always thrown 
into the scale; and natural history seems at first 
sight somewhat unpractical. What money will it 
earn for a man in after-life? is a question which 
will be asked, and which it is folly to despise; for, 
if the only answer be, “ None at all,” a man has a 
‘right to rejoin: “ Then let me take up some pursuit 
which will train and refresh my mind as much as 
this one, and yet be of pecuniary benefit to me, 
some day.” If you can find such a study, by all 
means follow it; but I say that this study, too, may 
be of great practical benefit in after-life. How 
much money have I seen wasted for want of a little 
knowledge of botany, geology, or chemistry. How 
many a clever man becomes the dupe of empirics 
for want of a little science. How many a mine is 
sought for where no mine could lie; or crops at- 
tempted to be grown, where no such crop could 
grow. How many a hidden treasure, on the other 
hand, do men walk over unheeding. How many a 
new material, how many an improved process in 
manufacture is possible, yet is passed over, for want 
of alittle science. And for the man who emigrates 
and comes in contact with rude nature, teeming 
with unsuspected wealth, of what incalcalable ad- 
vantage to have if it be but the rudiments of those 
sciences, which will tell him the properties, and 
therefore the value, of the plants, the animals, the 
minerals, the climates, with which he meets. True, 
home-learned natural history will not altogether 
teach him about these things, because most of them 
must needs be new; but it will teach him to com- 
pare and classify them as he finds them, and so, by 
analogy with things already known to him, to 
discover their intrinsic worth. . 

A friend of mine, and one whom I am proud to 
call my friend, succeeded to an estate, and thought 
good to cultivate it himself. And being a man of 
common sense, he thought good to know some- 
thing of what he was doing. And he said to 
himself: “The soil, and the rain, and the air, are 
my raw materials. I ought surely then to find out 
what soil, and rain, and air, are; so I must become 
a geologist and a meteorologist. Vegetable sub- 
stances are what I am to make, and I ought surely 
to know what it is] am making; so I must become 
a botanist. The raw material does somehow or 
other become manufactured into the produce; the 
soil into the vegetable. I ought surely to know a 
little about the processes of my own manufacture ; 
so I must learn chemistry. Chance and blind 
custom are not enough for me. At best, they can 
but leave me where they found me, at their mercy. 
Science I need; and science I will acquire.” What 
was the result? After many a mistake and disap- 
pointment, he succeeded in discovering on his own 
estate a mine of unsuspected wealth,—not of gold, 
indeed, but of gold’s worth—the elements of human 
food. He discovered why some parts of kis estate 
were fertile, while others were barren; and by 
applying the knowledge thus gained, he converted 
some of his most barren fields into the most fertile 


ones; he preserved, again and again, his crops from | 


blight, while those of others perished all around 
him; he, won for himself wealth, and the respect 
and honor of men of science, while those around 
him, slowly opening their eyes to his improvements, 
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followed his lessons at second-hand, till the whole 
agriculture of an important district has »ecome 
gradually but permanently improved, under the 
auspices of one patient and brave man, who knew 
that knowledge is power, and that only by obeying 
naiure can man conquer her. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





PROFITS OF TURKEY RAISING. 


In the Genesee Farmer of last month, I saw a 
statement under “ Maine Items,” that turkey rais- 
ing, as a general result, was not very profitable. 
This neither agrees with our experience nor obser- 
vation. We know of many farmers who rely on 
their turkeys to pay their rents, and we are satis- 
fied that it costs us less to make a pound of turkey 
than.a pound of pork, and it usually brings us 
nearly twice as much in market. 

As to their being difficult to raise, we think them 
no more so than chickens; nor do we think that a 
turkey of from 14 lbs. to 20 Ibs. costs us more than 
a chicken of from 3 lbs. to 4 lbs.* We were con- 
versing with a farmer yesterday, who is very well 
qualified to judge in this matter. He informed us 
that the first year he used a bronze cock, he raised 
one hundred young turkeys, and sold fifty at one 
time in market for $100, and, said he, “I do 
not think that the hundred turkeys cost me more 
than a hundred chickens at the same age.” This 
was in accordance with our own experience, and 
we are satisfied that no stock on the farm which we 
fatten gives as great profit as turkeys. 

West Thompson, Cann, H. 8. RAMSDELL, 








Buoxwueat For Hogs, rto.—One of your cor- 
respondents asks if buckwheat is good for hogs. 
Joun Jounsron says it is good for cattle, horses 
and sheep, and I say it is also good for hogs, as I 
have tried it, both ground and whole. I fed 50 
bushels one fall and winter, without any of the 
itching effects that are ascribed to it. For fatting 
or wintering hogs, I consider it, when ground, as 
good as shelled corn, bushel for bushel. 

I would also say to those that think they can 
not feed corn profitably to hogs, that I have just 
killed and sold 3 hogs for $70, at 6 cents per Ib., 
that were worth $36, at 5 cents per lb., when I 
commenced feeding them. I fed 50 bushels poor 
and 70 bushels good corn in the ear, making about 
29 cents per bushel for the corn in the ear. 

Amboy, Ohio, January, 1861. A. GREEN. 








Wuirrine Oxen.—-Thoughtless men will whip, 
whip, whip. They do it from a habit—a very bad 
habit; and we find it difficult to correct that habit.) 
We are trying to teach our hired men better man- 
| mers than to put on the whip before giving an in- 
| vitation to the brute animals *“‘to go on.” We 
have oxen that will “go” as soon as they are in 
vited, without the endorsement of the whip. Ye 
| we find it a difficult matter to control the whip. 
| It is surely a savage practice to apply the lash be- 

fore inviting the animals to move by the proper 
| words.—Mass, Plowman. ; 








| We mustexpress our dissent from this statement. It can nof 

be that aturkey weighing 14 lbs. eats no more than a chicken 
wo:zhing 4 Ibs. Itis contrary to common sense and common ex4 
perieace. Eps. 
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THE VEGETATION OF JAPAN. 


Joun G. Verron, a grandson of the celebrated 
English nurseryman of that name, is now in Japan, 
acting as Botanist to the British Legation. He is 
writing a series of interesting letters for the Lon- 
don Gardners’ Chronicle, from which we learn 
many important facts in regard to the vegetation 
of this, hitherto, almost inaccessible country. 

The most remarkable feature appears to be the 
vast preponderance of evergreens. The Crypto- 
meria Japonica (Cedar of Japan) is undoubtedly 
the finest tree in the country. It grows through- 
out the entire empire, attains a great height and 
circumference, and in point of beauty is truly mag- 
Mr. Verron says: 








nificent. 
‘** Amongst the many splendid specimens we met 


with, I noted the following as being the most strik- | 


ing: —I1st. On the main road from Ha-tu-jikee to 
Hakone, an avenue of several miles in length, 
three trees which I measured in succession were 15 
feet, 144, 138} feet in circumference at three feet 
from tiie ground. 2d. Onthe road from Messima 
to Atame I met with three noble specimens stand- 
ing singly in the midst of a small village, about 170 
feet high, and 16 feet 6 inches in circumference at 
three feet from the ground. Near Atame we pass- 
ed a forest remarkable for the peculiar straight 
trunks of the trees. They had grown in close 
proximity to each other, and consequently had lost 
the greater portion of their branches. The effect 
produced was very similar to that of an immense 
number of ships’ masts. Mount Hakone, 7,000 feet 
in elevation, is clothed te the top with dense for- 
eststs of Cryptomeria, Thujopsis dolabrata, Thuja 
pendula and orientalis, Retinospora obtusa and 
pisifera.” 

Mr. V., in company with twenty-seven other 
Europeans and twenty Japanese attendants, inter- 
preters, etc., visited the great mountain of Japan, 
Fusi Yama. The mountain is said to be 14,000 
) feet high. This was the first party of foreigners 
| ever permitted to go inland, or ascend the moun- 
tain. 

The main crop of the country passed through is 
§ rice, grown generally in low marshy vallies, and 
irrigated; but in cases where the ground does not 
admit of irrigation, a kind is cultivated which suc- 





ceeds in a dry soil. Two species of millet are 
largely grown, one a dwarf kind, two to three feet, 
and one tall, from five to six feet. The former is 
sown broadcast or in drills, while the latter is trans- 
planted while young in single rows round the outer 
edges of the fields where the dwarf millet isgrown. 
The egg plant (Solanum esculentum) is largely 
grown ; and so are ginger and the Dioscorea Bata- 
ta, or Chinese potato. Indian corn is grown in 
small quantities with variegated foliage; beans, sev- 
eral sorts, both dwarf andrunning. A dwarf kind 
of peas is grown in fields, and so is tobacco. Car- 
rotz, onions, pumpkins, gourds and cucumbers, are 
found in the gardens. The following fruits are also 
met with: cherries, chestnuts, figs, grapes, oranges, 
pears, peaches, plums, walnuts and melons. Of 
these fruits, Mr. V. remarks: 

“Nothing is more disappointing to Europeans 
visiting Japan for the first time than the scarcity 
of fruit that everywhere prevails, and the insipid 
flavor of what is produced. No country can be 
more favorably situated for its cultivation. The 
soil is very rich and productive. The climate is 
all that can be desired, yet throughout the empire 
fruit is scarce and bad.” 

Mr. V. attributes this to the little attention paid 
to the production of new and improved varieties. 
Of peaches, pears and grapes, but one variety only 
is grown. He thinks that if a few of “the Eng- 
lish fruit trees were imported and a fair trial given 
| them, they would prove the soil and climate of 
Japan to be capable of producing fruit equal to any 
country in the world.” 

The main roads are planted with pine avenues. 
“These trees often attain the height of from 150 
to 180 feet; their higher branches forming a per- 
fect covered archway. The splendid effect thus 
produced by miles of noble trees, can scarcely be 
| described.” Oaks, maples, beech, lime (bass-wood), 
| alder and chestnut, are also to be met with, and 
| give a pleasing variety of foliage. 

The last letter received from Mr. V. is dated 
| Yeddo, Nov. 20, 1860, and appears in the Gard- 
We have space. but for 





ners’ Chronicle of Feb. 2. 
one extract: 

“This city (Yeddo) is a wonderful place, suppos- 
ed to be at least 20 to 25 miles in circumference, 
| and surrounded on all sides by extensive suburbs; 
it is well worthy of all that has been said of it, 
The walks and rides in and about it are beautiful; 
magnificent clumps of trees, and valleys cultivated 
with rice, &c., continue into the very city itself, 
and often when in the centre of the town not a 
house can be seen—nothing but splendid banks of 
shrubbery and trees, The restrictions, however, 
placed upon the movements of foreigners are too 
great to allow of my walking about freely. In- 
deed, ‘it is not safe to do so; I employ men, there~ 
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fore, to bring me seeds and plants. * * The Japan- 
ese are certainly a very curious race of people, but 
depend upon it, sooner or later we shall have to 
give up all intercourse or have a quarrel with them, 
It is impossible to travel inland in any direction, 
and the difficulties become greater every day. Mr. 
Fortuye [who is, or was, engaged by the Ameri- 
can Patent Office to collect seeds, &c., in China] 
arrived here on the 12th inst. He is quite well.” 

It appears that after the return of the party 
from Mount Fusi Yama, a comic newspaper was 
written, having for its title “ The Illustrated Fusi 
Yama Gazette,” in which every one of the party 
was more or less caricatured, Mr. V. getting the 
lion’s share. He was represented with a specimen 
ease on his shoulders, with trees, &c., growing 
from all parts of it. 





THE ERICKSON MUSCAT. 


We have to announce that a new seedling exotic 
grape has been originated in this city by Aaron 
Erroxson, Esq., from seed which he sowed of the 
Canon Hall Muscat, which has already proved 
itself worthy to rank in the first-class of varieties 
suitable for vineries, either cold or warm. It has 
now fruited three years in the cold vinery, and has 
uniformly set its fruit as well as the Black Ham- 
burgh, and ripens before that variety. 

The bunch is about the same size and form as the 
Canon Hall; berries large, and rounder than those 
of that variety and fully equal to it in its rich, high, 
musky flavor. 

While, with the varieties of the Muscat hereto- 
.ore in cultivation, neither the fruit set well, nor 
the fruit nor the wood would ripen well in a cold 
vinery, we have combined in this new sort all the 
qualities that render it perfectly adapted to culti- 
vation in a cold vinery; and the luxury of eating 
delicious Muscats will no longer be confined to 
those who have forcing houses. 

The name we have piaced at the head of this 
article is that by which the fruit is known in this 
vicinity, and which, we presume, is agreable to the 
originator, although on this subject we have had no 
conversation with him; indeed, we may say that 
his caution and modesty is such that by him the 
matter would not now have been made known, 
and we take the whole responsibillty upon our- 
selves, and believe that the public will find in this 
fruit a truly valuable acquisition. 





F.R. H. 8.—The London Gardener’s Chronicle 
has “ the satisfaction of announcing that Her Maj- 
esty has been most graciously pleased to permit the 
Horticuitural Society to bear henceforward the 
name of the Royal Horticultural Society. Conse- 
quently the letters affixed to the names of Fellows 
will be F. R. H. 8., instead of F. H. 8.” Prince 
Apert is President of the Society. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Tuis will be a busy month in the garden, as a great deal 
of our success through the season will depend on the 
careful and active performance of the routine duties now 
coming thick upon us. In the open ground, seeds of on- 
ions, peas, parsneps, etc., should be got in as soon as pos- 
sible; but should the ground be wet, it will not do to 
trample on it too much. Where there is the convenience 
of hot-beds, many crops may be sown in them, and trans- 
planted to the open ground when all danger of frost is 
passed. For this purpose it is advisable to collect horse- 
manure, which car generally be procured in most piaces 
When collected, it should be laid in a 
body close together to ferment. After a fortnight or 
three weeks it will be in excellent order for use. A seed- 
bed should then be made of it, to raise such seeds that 
are too tender to sow out of doors at this early part of the 
season—tomatoes, egg-plants, peppers, cauliflowers, let- 
tuce, etc. Sow the seeds in square shallow boxes, half- 
filled with mould. After sowing, lay a piece of glass on 
the top of the boxes, to prevent mice getting at them. 
Seeds of tender annuals shoud be sown in the same way, 
and put in the same frame; likewise cuttings of bed- 
ding-plants, that will be wanted for a summer show in the 


in the country. 


flower-beds. 

Fruit Trees.—Finish planting and pruning. Fork vp 
the soil trodden down in doing so, and mulch newly- 
planted trees. 

Grape-Vines.—Prune, if not done in the fall, and tie 
down horizontally to make them break the buds near the 
bottom. 

Roses.—Prune, but omit some to be done later for late 


blooming ; apply a mulching of manure. 
Survuss.—Thin out any that may be getting too thick; 
cut off any branches encroaching on the walks. 
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To Maxe Srraw Mats.—Straw mats are often made for 
covering the hot-beds or cold frames instead of bast-mats, 














and are found to be much better and cheaper. They can 
be made in the following manner:—Drive two — (A, 
A) into the ground, eight or ten feet apart. The posts 


should be an inch and a half to two inches wide. To 
these posts nail two boards (2, B), one on each side, so 
as to leave a space between them one and a half to two 
inches wide. Near each end of the boards, inside the 
posts, cut a deep, straight notch (¢, ¢), to allow cutting the 
straw off straight at the ends. Notches (dd, dd) should 
be cut at intervals of about nine inches on the boards, say 
one inch deep, to keep the cords in their pirate. Tarred 
rope is best. Lay the straw ov the cords between the 
boards in handfuls, and tie them tight with a single tie, 
reversing the strings; then put on another handful, and 
proceed as before, till the mat is made of the length de- 
sired. The last course should be tied with a double tie. 
James Crars. 
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HOW TO PRUNE STRAGGLING GRAPE-VINES. 





A great many people have old grape-vines train- 
ed with no system except the general idea of cov- 
ering in some way a sunny surface of house, wall, 
fence or trellis. ‘The old vines have sent out their 
roots perhaps fifty feet in various directions, and 


thus have secured for themselves what we have} 


denied them near at hand,—very fair pasturage. 
The vine is capable of producing a good deal of 
fruit; if left to itself it will yield but little; if 


pruned with a view to get all the frnit possible, in | 


all probability it will not be able to ripen all that 
will grow. Moreover, when such a vine is made 
to produce its utmost, the highest branches will 
produce the best fruit, and it will often ripen on 
them when that at a lower level will not. From 
each joint (or bud) of last year’s growth we may 
calculate on getting a shoot which will set for three 
or four clusters of grapes; and if it has light, air, 
and sufficient sustenance from the vine, it will ripen 
them. 

Now if the vine covers as much surface as is de- 
sirable, it is best to allow it to have no mdre wood 
this year than last. So cut away freely. When 
new wood—strong canes of last year’s growth— 
can be retained and substituted for canes of long 
standing, it is in many cases best to do so. If the 
old cane to be cut away is quite long, leave in its 
* place a new one, of three or four feet, and calcu- 
late to continue the end shoot to make out the 
length in the course of the next year or two, 
though such long canes are never desirable. In 
fact, the whole system of allowing vines to grow 
in this straggling way is against all correct prin- 
ciples of vine-dressing and training. It is best 
usually to leave spurs of three buds, from which 
to allow bearing shoots to spring, and to rub off 
the inferior shodts or those not needed when they 
come to grow. Thus all the last year’s .wood, ex- 
cept that needed for permanent canes, will be cut 
off, only leaving these short spurs.— Homestead. 


SOMETHING THAT WILL PAY IN WESTERN NEW 
YORK. 








Ratstne choice winter apples, to any extent, 
cannot fail to be a paying enterprise in any 
part of these United States that will produce this 
fruit in abundance and in perfection. Western 
New York answers these conditions. Farmers 
who cannot spare cash to buy as many trees as 
they have room for—(that room, I believe, is ful! 
half the square rods they own on which apple 
trees can be made to grow)—can buy of the nur- 
serymen for one cent each, grafts set in roots, 
which, by careful culture, will make trees fit for 
planting in the orchard in two or three years. 

Let each man’s apple plantation be of some one 
market variety,—say, King of Tompkins County, 
Baldwin, Greening, Russet, or any other as good. 
The reputation of such an orchard will be sure to 
bring a market to the trees that will pay better 
than any grain crop can, with the same amount of 
labor bestowed. 

Apples are useful, at home, for feeding every 
domestic animal that the farm can profit by rais- 
ing; and even the refuse of such orchards as I 
propose, will, as soon as in bearing, pay better for 
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| this purpose alone, than wheat ever did, and that,. 
| too, without seriously impoverishing the soil, go" 
it matters not how low the fruit may stand in mar. 
ket, if the purchaser pays anything and picks it 
himself, that sum, more or less, is a// profit. 

But the markets will more than keep pace with 
increased production. Our cities call for apples ; 
large portions of our own country, as the Western 
prairies, and the entire South, will probably never 
| produce half the apples they would be glad to cop. 
sume; dried fruit goes to the ends of the earth: 
and even fresh apples are profitably exported. No 
| fears need be the cause of delaying this profitable 
| enterprise. 
| Plant apple trees. Plant more apple trees, 

Plant half the ground you own~to apple trees, 
| It will pay better than anything else your farm 
| will produce. 

Then raise, on the other half, graia and grass— 
| sheep, cattle, swine and poultry—and export ap- 
| ples, butter and cheese, wool, beef, pork and mut- 
ton, and make your farnis rich, and get rich your- 


++ . ++ 
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| selves. 
Attica, N. ¥., Feb., 1961, 





GrowtH or Trees.—In reply to C. H. Prox, in 
relation to the growth of trees above or below the 
limbs, I should think the limb raises with the body 
—or rather, raises as the body lengthens. The 
body does extend, as I am well aware from the 
evidence now before me. About fifty years ago, 
my father had me make holes in a young white 
oak for a fence that it stood in the range of. In 
seven years it had raised the end of the rails six 
inches higher than the post end. In fifty years, it 
has become a treé of two feet in diameter, and the 
holes are about eight inches above where they 
were first made. I have known several similar 
instances, 

As to propagating tomatoes from cuttings: Cut 
off the branch; make a hole in a potato, stick the 
branch in, and plant in the shade. Water it two or 
three evenings if dry weather. This is all that is 
necessary to make it produce.—Z. Knapp, Luzerne 
Co., Pa. 
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IS IT BEST TO PLANT FRUIT TREES IN THE FALL 
OR SPRING? 





WE have received quite a number of replies to 
the above question, a few extracts from which wili 
be interesting: 

“Taking all things into consideration,” says E. 
P. Barnes, of Pharsalia, N. Y¥., “I think fall 
planting the test. The planter then has more time 
to prepare his land, and get it in good condition 
for setting the trees. Fall planting, too, gives the 
soil a chance to settle around the roots, so that the 
| trees are at home and ready for growing, as soon 
'as the warm weather comes, in the spring.” 

A well-known writer of Massachusetts takes a 
different view of the matter. He prefers spring 
planting : 

“ After severing the trees in autumn from the 
vital heat of the earth, they are exposed to the 
severity of winter before having time to recover it 
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ain by sammer growth. To an extent, the sap 


y ealates in trees in the winter; and it has been 
shown that the temperature of their central wood 


never runs 80 high or so low as the surrounding air, 
but keeps nearly within the range of 40 and 60 de- 
wrees Fah. Hence trees, when planted in the fall 
~-in latitude 42 and north of it—are more likely 
to be winter-kilied than when planted in the spring, 
as they are deprived of the warmth of their mother 
earth. Asa general rule, the spring is undoubted- 
ly the safest time to plant all trees; thoygh some 
fruit trees will live in latitude 42 when set in the 
fall, as every one well knows. Apple trees are of 
this class. But those trees whose wood is spongy 
and formed rapidly, grow late, or have been much 
forced, are unsafe planted in the autumn, as the 
violence of transportation suddenly cuts them off 
(as before hinted) from warmth, particularly neces- 
sary for their preservation. Shearing a lamb in 
December would not be so impolitic. Peach and 
apricot trees very rarely live when set in autumn ; 
cherry trees may possibly, and sometifnes pear 
trees.do tolerably well. | But since I have lost sev- 
eral valuable ones of the latter, whenthus planted, 
from one place to another in my garden, I dare not 
venture only on the poorest; and then am careful 
to get up as much soil with the roots as possible. 
Set in the spring, I have never lost a tree of any 
kiad, except eight plum trees, bought at auction, 
whose death I do not regret.” 

F. H. H. also prefers spring planting. He says: 

“In taking up a tree, the roots are more or less 
mutilated, and the tree enfeebled; and when set 
out in the fall, less able to withstand the rigors of 
winter, more liable to heave out with the frost, 
and to be blown down by the wind. It is some 
times said, by fall setting, the tree becomes more 
firm and the earth settled about the roots, and con- 
sequently will start earlier in the spring. Bat the 
same end may be obtained by early spring plant- 
ing, before the heavy rains, or by watering at the 
time of planting.” 

W. Arexanver, of Michigan, prefers to plant in 

R, : 
the fall, especially when the trees have to be ob- 
tained from a distant nursery. 

C. G. Brown, of Wisconsin, also advocates fall 
planting. Sometimes trees planted in the fall are 
injured by the “harder freezing of the ground 
where it has been disturbed, but this difficulty may 
be easily remedied by covering the roots with a 
greater depth of earth than it is intended shall re- 
main upon them.” 


—= + 


ORCHARDING IN KENTUCKY. 


Eps. Geneske Farmer:—Having become very 
much interested in the cultivation of fruits, and 
feeling that I owe to you and your numerous cor- 
respondents a debt of gratitude for valuable infor- 
mation, consequently I hail each number of your 
valuable journal with eager delight; the lirticul- 
tural department being always the first sought out 
and carefully examined for every new and inter- 
ssting thought connected with the subject. And 
hinking probably there are other readers of the 


| Genesee Farmer as much interested as myself, who 
| would like to hear from this much neglected quar- 
| ter, Southern Kentucky, where the soil and climate 
seem to be favorably adapted to most varieties of 
fruits, my remarks in this, my debut in the horti- 
(cultural world, will be confined exclusively to 
| throwing out a few hints relative to what [ have 
|done and what I expect to do in the way of fruit- 
|growing. Being comparatively a new beginner, if 
| 1 have done wrong, I hope to be corrected by you 
|or some of your correspondents before [ commit 
the same wrong again; my object being to carry 
| on this, to me interesting, business with an eye to 
| profit which I am persuaded will ultimately result 
| satisfactorily, if commenced and carried on upon 
| proper principles. 
,. And now for my doings. A few years since 1 
| became impressed with the above facts; that is, 
| that a properly managed orchard would certainly 
| prove a source of profit in this section of country, 
| as it has in many others, Consequently, I pur- 
| chased small farm for this specific purpose. I 
might here with propriety remark that up to this 
time I had scarcely given the subject a passing 
thought. Yet I was aware of the importance ot 
informing myself in regard to the various points to 
be observed in order to succeed, or engage in it 
with confilence. I had lived too long not to be 
aware of the fallacy of going it blind in any branch 
of business. The first step taken was to subscribe 
for the Genesee Farmer (that great little reservoir 
of information), which every one ought to do that 
cultivates a rod of ground. I also obtained “Down- 
ing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,” together 
with some other horticultural works, and ‘com- 
menced the study with energy. I found the intor- 
; mation I desired so very plain and comprehensible 
that in one short season I thought myself sufticient- 
ly advanced to commence operations, which | did 
in the spring of 1857. During that season and the 
next I planted out one thousand trees, one-half of 
which were apple trees, and the other half peach, 
pear, plum and cherry trees; still prosecuting my 
studies, and, on turning another leaf, I found one 
very important item that I was not thoroughly 
posted in. This, however, I was aware of at tlie 
time, yet I was not aware of its importance. It 
was in regard to varieties best suited to our soil 
and climate. I left the selection to some extent to 
my nurseryman, and I am now satisfied that I have 
too many varieties, and I fear some of them are 
unsuited to the object aimed at. Yet this error, if 
one, will not set me back very much, as I have also 
learned something about grafting—as much as to 
say I intend to put new tops on all my trees that [ 
am not pleased with. 

The most of my trees are just now coming into 
bearing, and promise well. I had some very nice 
specimens of apples, peaches and pears last sum- 
mer, notwithstanding the unprecedented drouth, 
which injured nearly all the fruit in this country. 
I think I have been very successful. I have not 
lost two per cent. of the trees planted, and so far | 
am well pleased with my success. 

During this period of three or four years my gar- 
den has not been entirely neglected in the way of 
supplying it with the necessary small fruits, such as 
strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, grapes, etc., which also promise well, I 
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am now preparing to plant out one thousand more 
apple trees this spring, composed principally of 
three varieties, which I have selected with great 
care. These varieties originated and have been 
pretty well tested in Kentucky, and as regards size, 
beauty and flavor I think they will compare favor- 
ably with your best Northern varieties. 

Onur soil is mostly clay, with considerable lime- 
stone, and naturally well drained. I dig my holes 
in autumn or early winter, from four to five feet in 
diameter, two spades deep, and plant my trees in 
February and March. I prune severely when ne- 
cessary while young, in order to form low and open 
heads. I cultivate my orchards the same as a field 
of corn, and confidently expect in due season to be 
amply rewarded for all my labor. I have a home 
market that I have never seen supplied with good 
fruit at remunerative prices, and, in addition to this, 
I have the advantages afforded by railroads and 
river to all distant markets. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, have I done anything 
wrong, or do I expect too much? If desirable, 
you may hear from me again, though in broken 
doses, in regard to my further progress, which I am 
certain will result in one way or the other. 

Stoney Lonesome, Warren Co., Ky. A. D. WEBB. 


Ir is with pleasure that we receive frog, our cor- 
respondent the foregoing communication; and, if 
we may be allowed to judge of what may be the 
result of his enterprise from the facts he has com- 
municated, we should certainly predict the fulfill- 
ment of his highest hopes. 

With all due modesty, we must say we think he 
has commenced the intellectual part of his labors 
in the most praiseworthy manner. 

‘“‘ Broken doses,” small doses, or allopathic doses, 
when sugar coated as well as this one, will always 
be cordial-ly received and not considered “ bad to 
take.” 

FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y. 





(Continued from page 65 of February number.) 

The best method of preserving jruits, so as in every way 
to prolong the period of consumption. 

H. N. Laneworray, of Monroe Co., had in the fall taken 
Bartlett pears, and, after soldering tight into tin canisters, 
had placed them in the ice-house, deep in the ice. At the 
time when all other pears were coloring and maturing to 
perfection, mine were in the same condition as when put 
in. They ripened up well afterward, coloring finely, and 
acquired the true Bartlett flavor. 

W. P. Townsenp had tried wrapping ‘up pears in paper 
and in woollen cloths, and putting in baskets under ice; 
but upon exposure to the air, the fruit kept in that way 
became discolored and proved to have lost its flavor. 

P. Barry.—Pears, after maturity, continue to improve 
steadily toward perfection, This ripening process may be 
checked but not suspended, and if it remain suspended for 
any length of time, it can not be awakened. Hence the 
danger of placing long on ice. Fruit rooms should 
always be above ground, and should (like ice-houses) 
be built with double walls to preserve even tempera- 
ture. In fruit rooms, the great object is coolness and 
dryness—the heat never above 40°, and the air dry. You 
can then allow the ripening process to go on very slowly, 
only just enough to preserve its vitality, and can consid- 
erably prolong tho period of its consumption. In Eng- 


——— 


some time beyond the usual period of ripenin 
destroyed the flavor of the fruit. : 6, but always 

W. B. Surra had = early fruits in this way in an ice. 
house, and they looked well for a month or six weeks, but 
the taste was destroyed. 

Dr. Seence differed from Mr. Barry as to the ripenin 
being a vital process. Thinks it only a chemical proceas 
and one which can be suspended for some time by a low 
temperature, and yet renewed and perfected. » 

L. B. Lanewortny.—Cold is a preservative privciple 
antagonistic to decay—witness the frozen animals in Sibe. 
ria. Fish, in the winter, become dormant in ice, and when 
put into water will again live. Agreed with Dr. Speyce 
that the changes in the apple and other fruits are chemi- 
cal, and that no — a cold will preserve them 
without change. Apples will bear several degrees below 
freezing point without freezing their juices, and when 
brought out and exposed to the proper influences wil] 
ripen up well. Mr. L. referred to the suggestion of Mr, 
Bisse. as to the keeping qualities of grapes, and the best 
method of keeping. Prefers something like the peach 
basket’ in which to pack them in layers, with paper between 
each layer, using great care that no broken or imperfect 

rapes are left on any bunches. Keeps grapes easily until 
May, by keeping the basket in a cool room as long as they 
can be without freezing, and then transfers to a dry cellar, 

Dr. P. G, Tozer, of Monroe Co., exhibited some very 
fine grapes. Was accustomed to pick his Diana grapes 
about the first of November, and upon a warm, dry day if 

ossible. Puts into paper boxes about 8 inches wide, 12 
inches long, and 3 or 4 inches high, holding about 5 Ibs. 
to the box. Carried these boxes same day into a dry cel- 
lar, with windows open. Had kept grapes for three years 
past with complete success until April. Grapes need an 
even temperature, and as low as possible without danger 
of freezing. 

Dr. Sy_vester—Grapes should be fully ripe when 
picked, and all bruised and imperfect berries removed 
from every bunch. If packed immediately and carefully, 
they will remain plump and not shrivel at all. Best to 
»ick on a dry day, and, after removing all imperfect or 

ruised berries, pack in shallow boxes of wood or paper— 
not more than two layers in each box. Keep in a dry 
room, with as little variation in temperature as possible, 
until there is danger of freezing, and then put in cellar. 
Some of my neighbors keep their grapes very finely in 
stone jars, and preserve successfully as to plumpness and 
flavor of berry. If two layers of bunches are ever put 
into thesame receptacle, we must put white paper between 
them—soft, unsized is best. 

H. N. Langwortay—Grapes should be picked as soon 
as ripe, in order to = well. The greener the stem of a 
bunch, the longer that bunch can be kept. A bunch with 
an unshrivelled, green stem never rots. Packs in peach 
baskets in turner’s chips in layers, with sugar maple 
chips between, and last year kept grapes with stems green 
unui April. For sending to the New York market, grapes 
should te put in single layers into paper boxes, and these 
boxes into cases. Had sent tons of them, and they all 
caine out very fine. After picking, carry the grapes into 
a cool place at once, and keep the temperature as uniform 
as possible. 

Mr. Hoae, of Niagara Co., spoke of the importance of 
uniform temperature and of packing so as not to bruise 
the grape. 

Mr. Barser—We raise for market in our town more 
than thirty tons of grapes every year. Differed from Mr. 
LanewortHy as tothe green stems, because unless dried 
they are apt to mould. We always dry the stems and 
pack in boxes of from 6 to 12 ey with 2 or 3 layers of 
grapes in the box, and fill the boxes full so that they won’t 
shuffle about and “mash.” If the fruit grower uses light, 
well-ventilated rooms, it requires about two weeks to cure 
grapes for shipment to market. The fruit which is least 
thoroughly ripened when picked shrivels the most. In 
boxes exposed to the air, grapes shrivel more than after 
being packed for market. Grapes are not injured while 
hanging on the vines by apparently severe frosts. Would 
pick as soon as the stems are ripe—pack in paper boxes 
and put in larger wooden boxes, and they will be, and will 
stay, plump when sent to market. p 
Mr. La Rowe, of Steuben Co., spoke of Mr. McKay, of 
Bloomfield, packing his grapes into barrels, cut in two. 





land, they never me their fruits in cellars. 
Mr. Townsenp had, upon three'occasions, tried Scuoo.- 
LEY’s preservatory upon Bartlett pears, and kept them 


Keeps them in these tubs until the stems shrivel; then 
assorts, and watches that there is no mildew. Keeps 
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them thus about four weeks, then puts them in paper 


bense _ 4 a . “ha 
low vines to overbear, and thus you have compact bunches 


of Jarge and showy berries. To put up in paper boxes of 
about five pounds each is the best way to keep “ge 
after the sweating process 1s through with. As to this 
rocess, grapes always sweat, and therefore the surer 
eS is to cure well before putting into the paper boxes, 
or any other boxes for keeping. 
SUBJECT III. 

Can the Yellows in the peach be introduced by the impor- 
tation of trees from infected districts ? 

H. N. Lanewortuy thinks the yellows can be com- 
municated by using a knife in budding that had pre- 
yiously been used upon an infected tree. A tree diseased 
from the yellows will — its fruit a month earlier than 
a healthy tree, but it will die the same year. It gives the 
Jeaves a yellowish appearance, and gum oozes from the 
branches. A : F 2 

L. B. Lancworrar thinks yellows is contagious. Knew 
of a case where five hundred fine, healthy peach trees 
were set out, were well cultivated and made a fine growth. 
In three different parts of this orchard, some trees were 
struck with the yellows, and around these parts there 
were circles of diseased trees. Knew of one person who 
desired to test this question, and inoculated a healthy tree 
with the virus, and killed it I budded a tree once with 
wood from a tree with yellows, and I thus killed my tree. 

Dr. Sytvester agreed with Mr. Lanaworruy. AVID 
Tuomas once received some trees from New Jersey 
which were diseased, but cut down and burned at once 
every tree which showed signs of the yellows. If this 
disease is allowed to extend in Western New York, it will 
be as fatal to our trees as it is in New Jersey, where one 
or two crops of peaches are all that the fruit-growers ex- 
pect from a planting of the tree. : 

C. L. Hoag impressed upon members the importance 
of avoiding these yellows in Western New York, if possi- 
ble. A friend of his had lost almost all his orchard by 
planting a diseased tree from the East. 

Caas. Downing has known the disease for twenty or 
thirty years, and believes it contagious. If a diseased 
tree remains, all the surrounding trees take the disease 
and die. The only way is to remove the‘diseased tree or 
trees, and whenever and wherever I see one I take it out. 
The disease can be carried by matter or “ virus.” 

Mr. Suare would warn people that many New Jersey 
trees are being sold here. Was fearful lest we become 
like New Jersey. 

H. E. Hooker knew of old orchards which were planted 
with trees brought from New Jersey, and which are this 
day good trees. Also have seen orchards planted with 
trees from the same locality, and these trees have had the 
yellows. Thinks it best to be cautious as to planting New 
Jersey trees. No conscientious nurseryman would be 

uilty of filling his orders with diseased trees, ror would 
ae be implicated in sending to any farmer trees which 
would or might infect his standing orchards. 

Dr. Sy.vester remembered that in 1836 there was not 
in New Jersey one-tenth of the disease called “ yellows” 
which there is at present. The New Jersey nurserymen 
send here for their peach pits to plant, and evidently think 
that the disease is not only contagious, but can be com- 
contmunicated by the pit. 

Mr. Downine thought the same. 

Mr. Hooker stated that where New Jersey trees are sent 
South they do not have it. 

Mr. Barry’s opinior was that yellows is not contagious 
but still would prefer not to buy trees from infected dis- 
tricts. Some persons think it is communicated by the 
blossom. The cure for the yellows seems to be a good 
fertile soil. The cause for it, I think, is a poor soil, im- 
poyerished by heavy cropping; and by keeping trees in 
such soil we can make it constitutional. 

F. W. Lay, of Monroe Co., never saw a case of it in his 
town, and farmers raise large crops of peaches there. 
The best orchards in Greece came originally from New 
Jersey, fifteen or sixteen years ago; but have not seen it 
in trees brought later from the East. 

Mr. Barry—All the young peach orchards in New Jersey 
look as healthy as any of ours do, but when three or four 
years old they have the yellows. Nursery trees there-do 
not have, or at least do not show, the yellows; but gener- 
ally after bearing their second crop of peaches the New 


| Jersey orchards all die. 
d sends to market. It is important never to al- | Jersey they are exempt from the disease. 
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Still, in some parts even of New 


SUBJECT IV. 


Which is the best stock for the cherry, for general pur- 
poses, the Mazzard or the Mahaleb ? 


Mr. Townsenp thinks one advantage of cultivating the 
cherry tree upon Mahaleb stock, is that its wood becomes 
more dense and hardy. The growth of the tree is more 
vigorous and not as liable to burst the bark. In some 
varieties cracking and bleeding are prevented, and the 
tree grows more rapidly with the weed not as succulent— 
not as pithy as on Rested, Has trees 10 and 12 years old 
on Mahaleb. and they are producing good crops. * 

Mr. Extwancer would add that particularly upon a 
clayey soil, the Mahaleb stock is better than the Mazzard. 
ones upon Mahaleb are less subject to bursting. Some 

inds (as, for instance, the Black Tartarian cherry) must 
be worked exclusively upon Mahaleb, and others, such as 
Burr’s Seedling, Black Hawk, Cleveland Bigarreau, May 
Bigarreau, etc., are much better so. As to the growth of 
the tree, etc., if worked Jow upon Mahaleb stock, the bud 
will not outgrew the stock; and if the tree be trained as 
“low standard,” it is all the better. Let the branches 
come out low, and never prune the tree at all after the 
branches attain the size of one’s thumb. Prune your 
trees while young and get them into the right shape. In 
fact, all trees should be shaped while young. Cherries 
worked upon Mahaleb grow more vigorously while young, 
yet they do not make as large trees. 

Cuas. Downie has seen cherry trees upon Mahaleb 
stock which are eighteen inches in diameter, and thinks 
them better tee porthern and western parts of our country 
than Mazzard. 

SUBJECT V. 


The Northern Spy apple; what is the value of it as an 
orchard fruit ? 

Dr. Beapuz, of Canada—The Northern Spy has for two 
years fruited with us in Canada, and seems to promise 
very a oe fine fruit and plenty of it. It is ald 
fine, large, well-colored fruit, and hangs well on the trees. 
This is quite a desideratum, especially where exposed, as 
we are, to high winds in autumn. 

Mr. Barry—When the Spy was first brought forward it 
was charged to be a very ay bearer, and to bear a large 
one + Sage of inferior fruit in the crop, but now we have 

1ad fifteen or sixteen years experience witlf the truit and 
ought to be certain as to the real importance of the tree 
and the real value of the apple. Angles for market form 
an item of immense importance in our fruit-growin 
farms, and I believe the Northern Spy has sate. 
every year in quantity and quality—becoming finer and 
finer every year. I find it is now the best of all our win- 
ter apples, and one which will always be found a valuable 
sort to plant. 

Mr. SHarpe, fourteen years ago got some of the scions 
and grafted into the top of an old tree. After a while I 
became sort of discouraged waiting for the scions to bear, 
and directed a boy to bud them all over to pears. The 
= buds failed, but that very year the tree bore four 

arrels of fine fruit, which kept nicely until the next 
April and May ;'and, Sir, I never ate an apple that had the 
flavor or the freshness which those Northern Spy apples 
had. This year that same tree bore five barrels of fruit, 
which sold readily at $1.50 per harrel, while other sorts 
at the same time brought only $1.00 per barrel. If any 
body gets discouraged waiting for their Spy trees to fruit, 
I would advise them to try budding them over to pears. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Brooxs—In 1855, set out an orchard with 150 Spy 
trees in the 1,000 trees. Some neighbors said I had made 
a great mistake—that they had grafved over every North- 
ern Spy tree they had planted. Now, this year my trees 
have fruited and fruited finely. If this fruit is one which 
we can carry into April and May,with good flavor and in 
fine condition, it wit] cause me to say with my friend 
BissE.u (as to the important subject of having fine fresh 
fruit in the spring) that the area of human enjoyment is 
thereby greatly enlarged. 

Mr. Fisu, of Monroe Co., spoke of the Northern Spy 
being called by some persons a great humbug, because it 
ool not bear fruit the first season after setting out 
People are generally too impatient to have their trees bear 
very early. One o1 my neighvors of this temperameeé 
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who had set out quite a number, became discouraged last 
year and dug part of them up. This year those which 
were left standing have borne fully and finely of hand- 
some fruit. 

Mr. Hoag had seen the Roxbury Russet and Northern 


Spy in June in New York. [tis 2 most splendid keeper. | 


Cultivators cari make it bear earlier by thorough pruning 
and checking the growth to wood. The fruit has never 
yet been over-praised. The pruning which I speak of 
should always be to make the tree very open and grow 
spreading, and thus give sun to the whole inside of the 
limbs and to every fruit. 

W. B. Smrra had pursued this plan of thinning out the 


top very thoroughly, and this year has had trees produce | 


five barrels of fruit to the tree. 

Mr. Barser—This ‘ 
tario county, and the fruit was first tested there some forty, 
years ago. It is a slow tree to come into bearing—often 
requiring six or seven years to produce. You can’t get a 
bushel from a tree that is seven years old; but when it 
does pay, it pays. There are, however, localities where 
the crops can be hastened; for instance, upon the sunny 
sides of*hills in warm, rich and deep soils. One of my 
neighbors has such trees in the centre of his orchard upon 
a sunny side-hill, and has had more profit from them for 
the past fifteen years than from any other trees in his 
orchard; and when he wants any more trees for profit he 
will plant Northern Spy. Other men in his neighborhood, 
whose trees are not in such favorable locations, are not as 
well pleased, and are grafting over their Northern Spy 
trees. There are some noticeable features about this vari- 
ety. The trees need to be young and thrifty when planted, 
and you can not have good fruit upon them without extra 





care—keeping them well pruned and op and not per- | 


mitting them to over-bear. The trees need a dry, well- 
drained soil, rich, loose and deep, and good cultivation. 
The trees do not leave out too early, and consequently are 
not exposed to the dangers from late frosts from which 
some other varieties suffer. Apple buyers watch them 
closer at. market than any other sort; but a spot upon an 
apple does not affect the whole apple. Even if it be half 
rotted, the other half of the apple is good and retains its 
true, sprightly flavor. 

Dr. Sy_vester stated that the Spy is extensively planted 


in Wayne county,, and in most places is very fine. The | 


trees are slow in coming into bearing, but when they do 


bear, they produce fine, sound fruit. The tree needs | 
thorough, judicious pruning and cultivation, and careful | 
thinning out of the branches. Any person, with a dry, | 
nice soil, who is willing to devote attention enough to the | 
tree to keep it in good heart, will have fine crops of a del- | 


icate, nice apple, and an apple that keeps, and keeps well. 

Mr. Moopy was a decided advocate for the Northern Spy. 
Many of his neighbors had planted it freely, and such as 
had not already grafted it over never will, for the trees are 
now bearing enormous crops. The tree needs proper 
pruning, and the top kept open, for it is inclined to grow 
compact and too much to shade the fruit. The not early 
leaving out of the tree in the spring is quite an important 
advantage, for late spring frdsts will sometimes kill back 
all the trees in the orchard except Talman’s Sweet and 
Northern Spy. 

Mr. Hoac thought it a decidedly valuable tree if well 
treated. The fruit is of superior quality, and such fine 
fruit always pays for good treatment. It does well if you 
give it sun enough by open pruning. Apple dealers con- 
sider the Northern Spy the most valuable sort we have. 

Mr. Townsenp stated that fifteen years ago his father 
grafted the Sfy upon the tops of two old trees, and upon 
the sixth year from the graft they bore a crop of fine fruit. 
Hus gathered nine bushels from those two trees. Picked 
the fruit upon a cool, dry day, assorted it carefully, headed 
up the barrels and did not meddle with them until the first 
of April, but found that fully three-fifths were totally de- 
eayed, and the balance-which seemed fair were decayed in 
the centre. My trees suffer from dry rot, The Spy is my 
favorite apple for eating, but they decay rapidly. Fruit 
buyers dislike the blotches which it is apt to have upon 
the surface, and they say that they “won’t buy- those 
blight, fungus blotches.” My trees are upon a soil which 
is heavy, but well drained. 

Mr. Barry was pleased to hear the opinions from gen- 
tlemen who have spoken, representing all varieties of soil 
aad a circuit of a hundred miles or more; and, although 
they differ in details, the general verdict is that the Spy is 


Northern Spy” originated in On- | 
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a good apple. To be sure, it requires care, but no more 
than its ultimate value will justify. It requires 9 d 
| warm soil and some pruning; but so do ail trees fron, 
which we get such decided returns. The thinning out 
| should be done very lightly. This tree bears fine fruit and 
pays and pays well for good culture. The tardiness in om, 
| ing into bearing is no objection, for the tree thus has time 
| to become fully established and more sure for future years 
| The Spy bears enormous crops, and the fruit should not 
all be allowed to grow, or the limbs become thereby bent 
and the sap ebstructed, while the ground becomes poor 
and the tree impoverished by the production and ri ening 
of such over-heavy crops. After a heavy crop of fruit 
not only the Spy, but ad/ apple trees, should be wel] 
yruned and the ground restored by careful cultivation 
he fungus, in certain localities, is due wholly to local 
| causes, and is not a general thing. As to the keeping 
| much depends on the care in gathering, and upon the care 
| used in assorting previous to packing. In my celiar the 
| Northern Spy is keeping as well as any variety. 
| L. B. Laneworruy thinks he grafted the first tree with 
this variety in the county of Monroe, and has watched it 
closely. The tree needs pruning, and has tendency to 
over bear. The fruit has a very fine, juicy, spicy flavor, 
and holds this flavor longer than any other apple in the 
world; while, as to beauty, there is no handsomer fruit, 
If carefully looked to and well kept, there is no finer apple 
for the household. But, for transportation to distant mar- 
kets, it has its faults. Dealers do not like them for ship- 
ment, because they are thin-skinned, tender, and liable to 
bruise. ‘ 
Dr. Sytvester had found that his apples kept very much 
better by being sweated before being eded up in barrels, 
Never head up fruit while wet. 


SUBJECT VI. 
Is it advisable to plant in Western New York the White 
Doyenne pear for orchard purposes, in view of its present 
lia nlity to crack and apot in certain localities. 


| §. B. Gavir, of Wayne Co., would not recommend it 
| generally in Western New York, although there are some 
| localities where, with a sandy or gravelly soil, the Virga- 
| heu (White Doyenne) seems to have done well. 

Mr. Sita, of Geneva, had noticed its success upon light 
soils, and had remarked that this year it was finer, even 
| upon clayey soils, than ever before. Does not want to see 
finer fruit than some produced this past season. 

Mr. Sarre had set out in 1858 about a thousand White 
Doyenne trees near his house, and they were doing finely. 
Never saw a crack nor a spot upon the fruit. 

Mr. Maxwe .t thought that the disease affected the fruit 
worse upon old trees than upon young ones. 

Mr. Barser thought the best mode of cultivating the 
White Deyenne was to cut the trees close, and get up good 
strong shoots with large leaves, thus getting up a new 
action all through the tree, and more healthy fruit. 

Mr. Smitn supposed the disease to depend very much 
| upon some local cause. 

Dr. Sy_vester agreed with Mr. Smrrua, for he had seen 
the fruit crack badly upon the west side of a hill, while on 
the east side, and not more than 100 rods off, the fruit was 
untouched and splendid. Thinks it can not be climate nor 
soil which causes the disease in a case like that. 

Mr. Townsenp—Upon my own grounds the fruit cracks 
badly, while upon the premises of a near neighbor tRe 
crop is first rate. Thinks the cracking proceeds from an 
atmospheric cause, for the fruit on both standard and 
| dwarf Doyenne trees suffers alike. It must be a current 

of air, carrying fungi to the fruit, for in my case it fol- 
'lows immediately a violent attack of pear blight. The 
fruit will be one day fair, and the next day with this fungus 
upon it. 

Mr. Smiru liked the White Doyenne because it is a fine, 
hardy tree, and the fruit is one of the best market pears. 
It keeps easily, ripens up easily and well, and is popular. 
Thinks all really fine pears more apt to suffer from disease 
than the coarser fruits and coarser trees, which are hardier 
and resist disease better—but these coarser fruits are not 
as good. 

Mr. Hooxer had found that of this variety very few were 
fit to ship,—not one in ten—and this seemed a good test 
as to whether it was advisable to plant the tree. 
| Mr. Jacops has purchased a good deal of this fruit, and 
| finds that it is better in and about Geneva and Canan- 
| daigua than here in Monroe county, New York dealers 
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a 
buy quantities of good sized and perfect Doyennes from 
Qntario county. Pears with fungus upon them we dealers 
always throw out and refuse entirely. We only accept 


ect specimens. y 
Per EL LWANGER stated that the White Doyenne always 


does well upon his own grounds; but as to the question | 


under debate, would answer NO. There is no necessity 
for planting Doyennes when we have plenty of others 
ually, or about equally, good, which are not subject to 
this disease. + 
SUBJECT VII. 

What is to be understood by the term a standard, and what 
by the term a dwarf, tree? 

Mr. Townsenp remarked that there was a great — 
yrehension among tree planters as to these terms. Calls 
a standard tree a plant growing upon a seedling stock of a 
variety where the = will when full grown make one 
of its own kind. Calls a dwarf a tree from a bud inserted 
into a plant which is analagous in species, but of a dimin- 
utive growth. . 

Several members spoke very briefly, and then A 

H. E. Hooxer thought the term “ dwarfing” was meee 
to the working of a scion upon a stock which ten ed to 

roduce diminutive growth, and thus tended to fruitful 
pess and to increased size of the fruit. In the pear, this 
effect was produced by working upon the quince as a 
stock. There are other terms which result from other 
causes; as, for instance, a tree of any species, or working, 
or size may be rendered “ pyramidal” by suitable prun- 
ing. In the pear, we call a standard tree one which is 
worked upon the pear or standard stock. Working apple 
scions upon Paradise stocks induces a diminutive growth. 
Working cherry upon Mahaleb induces a growth not so 
much dwarfish, and I think there is some impropriety in 
the use of the term dwarf to that. Working plum upon 
the wild plum stock produces a tree somewhat dwartfish. 
Simply pruning a tree does not thereby render it a dwarf 
tree, because such pruning does not tend to the diminu- 
tive growth or increased fruitfulness I have spoken of. 

Mr. Bross, of Monroe Co., understood by the term 
dwarf, a tree worked upon a shrub, or upon that which 
yartakes of a shrub in its character; and thus the tree 
becomes divided in its character between the tree and the 
shrub. 

Mr. EcpwanGer differed. 
always and of old times, no matter how or on what they 
are grown. Dwarf means bushy, no matter what cause 
has rendered them bushy. 

Dr. Bristot, of Livingston Co., ‘on the other hand, 
thought that, for instance, in the pear, a dwarf means the 
tree worked upon the quince stock, and asked, “If a nur- 
seryman gets an order for a hundred dwarf pear trees, 


what would he put up? Would it be merely large trees | 


cut down low ? or would it be, as I have said, trees from 
pear scions worked upon quince stocks?” 
grounds) which are kept to produce samples of varieties 
of fruits are “specimen” trees, and ere not necessarily 
standard trees. 

Mr. Barser thought we ought to have these arbitrary 
terms settled and made clear, so that all persons should 
understand the terms alike. A standard tree is a tree 
worked upon a similar stock, while a dwarf is a scion 
worked upon a similar variety or species of stock, but 
which is in fact a dissimilar stock. You may make a tree 
grow dwarfed by cultivation and pruning, even, as the 
Chinese dwarf the sturdy oak—but these are exceptions. 

SUBJECT VIII. 

What influence has the stock upon the graft in modifying 

or changing the quality of the fruit ? 


Mr. Brooks thought that more attention should be paid | 


to the manner in which trees were propagated, for we often 
see the same variety of apples, which, growing upon dif- 
ferent trees, have not the same flavor. Certainly, the best 
scions are taken from vigorous trees, and the same rule 
will apply to stocks. The character of any stock and of 
any bud will perpetuate itself as well in plants as in 
animals. 

After remarks from Messrs. ELLwancer, BarBer and 
Lanewortny, who agreed that there was a strong analogy 
between vegetable and animal physiology, the further 
consideration was, on motion of J. Vick, postponed until 
next meeting, and members were requested to prepare 
themselves for the discussion. 


Tall trees are called standards | 


Trees (in |} 


SUBJECT IX. ; 


| In transplanting trees, is pruning the tops and roots of 
| importance, and if so, under what circumstances ? 
| Dr. Beanie thought this an important matter. 

Mr. Barser—In taking up trees, we should take up all 
the roots we can. Injured roots should be examined, and 
the injured parts cut away. Where the roots are thus 
pruned clean, there are more small roots thrown out from 
| the pruned roots than from roots left mangled. The top 
| Should be pruned to correspond, for the top of the tree is 

the demand and the root is the supply. Do not prune the 

top too much, for it can be so severely pruned as not to 

leave-wood-buds enough to demand and draw up the sap 
| from the roots. 

Mr. Hooker thought that other things, such as soil, 
manure, etc., were of more consequence. There is)a won- 
derful power in nature to recuperate the strength of 
plants, and fruits have a strong power to adapt themselves 
to circumstances. It is astonishing how readily trees will 
adapt themselves to the place where they are situated. Has 
tried experiments, and the growth of the trees that were 
pruned was greater than of those not pruned, but the total 
top amounted to only about the same. As an abstract 
question, a great deal is to be said on both sides. Mr. 
Hovey thinks the pruning should be done the vear 
after transplanting—others think we should prune when 
we transplant. There are various ends to be served by 
pruning.. If we want the plant to bear fruit immediately 
we prune in one way; we prune in another way to pro- 
duce a bushy tree; in another for a pyramidal tree, and in 
another way to grow a large tree, etc. 

Mr. Herenpeen said that Joun J. Tuomas once tried 
the experiment of these different modes of praning the 
tops upon the same sort of tree, leaving the roots all alike 

| and all growing under similar circumstances. Where not 
| pruned at all, the trees made little if any growth. Where 
| the tops were pruned moderately, the trees grew some- 
what, sending out shoots five or six inches in length and 
looked decidedly better. Where the tops were pruned 
severely the trees grew thriftily. 

Mr. Barry suggested that these nurseryfnen’s experi- 

|ments at home were not upon trees which are like the 
trees which reach their customers, and we must not be 
| guided implicitly by them, but would recommend that in all 
cases the fops should be reduced a good deal. We import 
| trees from France, which reach us with the tops dry and 
| shrivelled, and we always do prune them in, and these 
trees go on with their growth. The late,A. J. Downine 
|impressed upon tree-planters the importance of pruning 
the head of the tree. We all know that little trees will 
| grow well, and the manner of pruning their branches 
depends upon circumstances; but, at any rate, all dry,and 
dead roots, as well as all dry and dead branches, should 
be cut out. 

Mr. BargER—The roots should be placed in the earth, 
| not in wads or bundles, but spread out a8 nearly as possi- 
| ble like they grew ; and every dry or dead part or decayed 
| portion of either a root or a branch should be removed 
under all circumstances. 

Mr. Herenpeen suggested that these fine fibres and 
wads of roots spoken of are almost always dead, and if 
we examine trees we shall find that all the new growth of 
the roots is from roots fully the size of a pipe-stem. 

Mr. Suarpe spoke of transplanting dry yearling peaeh 
trees, and cutting off the whole top, leaving the stumps 
only twelve to twenty inches in height, and they all lived 
and grew. 

Mr. Lanaworrny remarked that injudicious pruning 
might damage trees and plants, but close, careful pruning ‘ 
when transplanting does not destroy trees. 


| 

After some further desultory discussion, the Society 
adjourned to meet in June at Syracuse. 

‘he following are the officers elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—E. MOODY, of —_ 

Vice-Presidents—J. J. Tuomas, Union Springs; W, B. 
Surra, Syracuse; W. R. Corrock, Buffalo. 

Sccretary—C. P. Bissert, Rochester. 

Treasurer—W. P. Townsenp, Lockport. 

Executive Committee—P. Barry, Rochester; J. J. 
Tuomas, Union Springs; C. L. Hoac, Lockport; W. B. 
Sairn, Syracuse; Josera Frost, Rochester. 
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landscapes of more beauty than are exhibited in ienaaiien The mets ro we Saat from the , 
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way for half a day’s ride, where every knoll and P As an ornamental tree. the linden is well Written 
evergreen-wood opening presents some new type cultivating, as it ranks in ‘the first class oat Worth 
of cottage-devisec ingenuity. At one point the magnitude, frequently attaining a height olntof | Baki 
native forest still lifts its lofty and wide-spreading or ninety he sel 5 tae p hed make eighty } Youn 7 
top, as if all were the work of sgl — cumference to such an atlitude "They tetion | = 
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bend comes to view the New England mansion of| _ i ci a a , white 
the last century, with its sides of sheathing, its rus-| | 304 acacia locust tr rae y called the 900! 
ticated corners, its massive window caps and cor- | PS ey i nie rheth 1appuly adapted to fally, 
nices, and its heavy substantial balustrades, which aun ae = F nee ‘ 7." "th as a single tree water ; 
is rendered even more attractive by its trees, per ai a Pree ota © the ground, or asa | ing put 
shrubbery and flowers, The road-side leading stander m= Gee il ery, towering above a monot- skin 18 
each way is. lined with transplanted forest trees of soem “ys o _— A tn eg» vled has great a teasp 
vigorous growth and rich foliage. The maple, the nag ota bw wey Kas y “igh ed & graceful pat the 
elm, the birch, the ash, the linden, the beach, and foiles ’ vd tte the light . rye. ight and pleasing the por 
| the black walnut alternately mingling their pendent delightfully mith « a } iohiy, ~ harmonize so the - 
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of forin or ornament, the traveler may observe the pt _— See ily i y* an net of attention, away. 
4 most simple kind and the slightly ornamental farm | ** 8TOWS ‘ao ~— rd apo’ ¥ J pei of its pro- Mix 
if residence, but none appearing bleak and desolate eite'es een Gents adie Ge chee eo — of Take t' 
4 for the want of nature’s garniture; far from it. a4 Is Si mark i + dpe mn sf t has the fat ; ste 
The forest and the nursery have both contributed Tt agg tage x os we a Oe Brame. Then t 
; of their treasures to beautify each chosen spot. tthe ee out the suckers pound 
; By one.may be seen, in near proximity, the vener-|), "bet i rey hesitant en “ er on the washed 
i able elm, the noble oak, and the tall pine; by | ee "tik i 0 J oh ‘a an _ they tae died fr' 
3 another, the balsam, larch, and the hemlock; by ps phew Aad pain dey wal — a thick rinds 0 
1 another, balm of gilead, with its healthful odors, | \»4)..” nd 4 ‘ith all th boldn art Ont beef al 
th ani the mountain ash, with its enduring scarlet |°. 2° ‘; co = —_ _ ail the ork and and col 
7 berries; by another, the locust, the linden or the mg ° “) — 4 ae "ie ee stool all the 
Me willow. Such a developement of rural beauty and _ Ay tod me -staagveg: — vee Pasa A. atte the same raw st; 
1 ae oe Rigg os mt “6 _| year from twelve to fifteen feet long from these 
ihe: simplicity is surely an evidence of a highly pro in j J tn an ole tap the gra 
it gressive state of agricultural prosperity. a ee ee eee eee immedi- it half 
| ook eet ae ately under the shade of the parent and other large aia 74 
‘4 The maples are of sturdy growth, fine form and age Rann a rs OT — ae o eral m 
i foliage, making them desirable as ornamental and nd ths + oe Vi cy a , io ce tree, with 8 
F shade trees. They delight in an open sandy loam, and Chat oo, He Cons see " caused by the borers. 
It and are generally employed in forming avenues. 19 eaperwenees - ie To | 
ie Two of the American maples not only flower, The value of this tree consists mainly in the smoot 
‘i’ but mature their seeds during the spring months. beauty of its abundant, precocious and beautifal lor. 1 
k These, the white maple and the red-flowering ma- | foilage and flowers, qualities which bring it into best. 
ple. The latter is the earliest tree, whose bloom | 8Teat request as an ornamental tree, and it has been little s 
announces the return of spring, the beautiful purple extensively cultivated for that purpose. The foli- often. 
blossoms unfolding more than two weeks before | #g¢@ Of this tree appears very early in the Spring, ot sev 
the leaves. But by far the most interesting tree of | being very quickly followed by its flowers, which hour a 
this description is the sugar maple, by some called | 8 4 pink-white color, apd almost cover the tree, ferred 
rock or hard maple. It is one of the finest shade | ™@king a very brilliant appearance. careful 
trees, assuming when standing alone a regular and The ordinary stature of the American horse- flostin 
beau-iful symetrical form, It is valuable both for chestnut is ten or twelve feet, but sometimes it at- and pc 
its product of sugar and for its wood. A beautiful | tains a height of from ten to thirty feet, and twelve Horse- 
street and park tree. to fifteen inches in diameter. It is easy of cultiva- roast | 
THE LINDEN. tion, but of rather slow growth, and makes a very To! 
This tree is better known in this country by the | pretty appearance either singly or in groups or rows. cold 
name of basswvod. It is a rapidly growing, hand- THE BEECH, bread 
some, upright and regular shaped tree, and much} With its dark, dense, glossy foliage, and wide- herbs: 
esteemed for planting in avenues and straight lines. | spreading branches, is truly a magnificent tree, and sin 
When planted singly on a lawn or park, and allowed | were it not so 80mmon, its appearance would be they a 
to develop itself fully on every side, the linden is | more generally appreciated. As a lawn tree, stand- may b 
one of the most beautiful of trees, Its head forms | ing alone, it has few if any equals, and why it has y 
a fine pyramid of verdure, while its lower branches | not been more generally cultivated remains a ques- SOR 
sweep the ground and curve upward in the most | tion. ©. N. BEMENT. of mil 
pleasing form, The pleasant odor of its flowers is! Springside, N.Y. ‘ent fi 
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~~ ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents.] 








Written for the 
BaKED Beans.—Few people, says the German- 
| oun Telegraph, know the luxury of baked beans, 
| imply because few cooks properly prepare them. 
4 generally, are not cooked half long enough. 
’ This is our method: Two quarts of middling sized 
white beans, two pounds of salt pork, and one 
nfal of molasses. Pick the beans over care- 
fully, wash, and add a gallon of boiling hot soft 
water; Jet them soak in it over night; in the morn- 
ing put them in fresh water and boil gently till the 
xin is very tender and and about to break, adding 
s teaspoonful of saleratus. Take them up dry, and 
at them in your dish; stir in the molasses, gash 
the pork, and put it down in the dish, so as to have 
the beans cover all but the upper surface; turn 
in boiling water till the top is just covered; bake 
with a steady fire four or five hours. Watch them, 
and add more water from time to time as it dries 
away. 

Mixcz Meat.—(From an English correspondent.) 
Take two pounds of good beef,*free from skin and 
fat; stew it till tender in a small quantity of water. 
Then take one pound of raisins, well stoned; one 
pound of sultana raisins: two pounds of currants, 
washed and carefully picked; one pound of can- 
died fruit peel, the rinds of two lemons and the 
rinds of four; two pounds of beef suet. The suet 
beef and fruit should be chopped separately. Para 
and core a dozen large sound apples, chop fine, mix 
all the ingredients together with two pounds of 
raw sugar. Mince the whole very fine; pour on 
the gravy from the beef. Put into a j@, pour upon | 
ithalf a pint of brandy, and it will be ready for | 
use, If closely covered, it will keep good for sev- 
eral months. In using, it should be moistened, 
with a little sweet cider or wine. 


To Roast Beer.—Choose that which has a fine, 
smooth grain, rather fat, and that of a whitish co- 
lor. The first three ribs are good—the surloin the 
best. Wipe it clean, but do not wash it. Put a 
little salt on it and place in an oven to bake; baste it 
often. IJtshould supply its own grease. A piece 
of seven pounds should take about an hour, or an 
hour and a half, to roast, allowing that it is pre- 
ferred a little rare. To make good gravy, pour off 
carefully the grease, stopping with a spoon any 
floating gravy. Then add a little water and boil, 
and pour over the roast or in a tureen, as desired. 
Horse-radish is considered the epicure’s relish with 
roast beef. Some prefer mustard, or both. 


To Maxe Savory Batts.—-Mince any kind of 
cold meat very fine; add an equal quantity of 
bread crumbs ; season with salt, pepper and sweet 
herbs; beat up two or three eggs; mix the whole 
inamass and make up in balls. Bake them till 
they are nicely brown and serve them hot. They 
may be fried in butter. 





Sort Evgs.—A little alum boiled in a tea cup full 
of milk, and the curd used as a poultice, is excel- 





‘ent for inflammation of the eyes. 





Lunonzon Oake.—Mix well together one tea- 
cupful of butter, and two cups of powdered sugar. 
Add the yolks of three eggs and one cup of milk, 
and one teaspoonful of cream tartar, or one teacup 
of sour milk. Sift to this enough flour to make it 
of such a consistency as will allow it to be poured 
into the baking tins. After this, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda, previously mixed in one table- 
spoonful of warm water, and the whites of three 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. A few currants or 
raisins added are an improvement. It may be sea- 
soned with lemon or vanilla. Bake half an hour. 
You may look at it in ten minutes after putting in 
the oven. 


Jenny Linp Oaxe.—Beat well together one cof- 
feecup of butter and one Ib. of pulverized sugar. 
Add the yolks of six eggs and one cup of milk. 
Mix thoroughly. To four cups of flour add two 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, and sift gently over 
the cake, stirring all the time. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in one tablespoonful of warm 
water. - Mix it well. Stir in gently the whites of 
six eggs beaten to a stiff foam. You may flavor 
with lemon, Bake slowly. It should be put in the 
oven as soon as possible after putting in the soda 
and whites of eggs. 


How to Ooox A Brerstzax.—The following 
were the rules edopted by the celebrated “ Beef- 
steak Club, started in England in 1784: 

Pound well your meat until the fibres break ; 
Be sure that next you have, to broil the steak, 
Good voal in plenty; nor a moment leave, 

But turn it over this way and then that. 

The lean should be quite rare—not so the fat. 
The platter now and then the juice receive, 

Put on your butter, place it on your meat, 

Salt, pepper, turn it over, serve and eat, 


To Restore Faprep Parasors.—Sponge the faded 
silk with warm water and soap, then rub thew 
with a dry cloth, afterward iron them on the inside 
with a smoothing iron. If the silk be old it may 
be improved by smoking with spirits, in which case 
the ironing should be done on the right side; thin 
paper being spread over to prevent glazing. 


Baxep Appte Dumpiines.—Pare and core the 
apples, and cover each one with biscuit-dough or 
pastry. Have ready a tin basin with hot molasses 
and water—three parts water and one part mo- 
lasses. Bake them about three-quarters of an hour. 


To Maxe Yeast.—One quart flour; one table- 
spoonful of sugar; do. salt. Boil six potatoes in 
three quarts of water till quite soft; strain them 
through a seive; when milk warm, add a pint of 
yeast to rise it. 


Curap Oaxe.—One tablespoonful of butter, one 
egg, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of buttermilk, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. Flavor with lemon. 


Eastty Mave Snort-Caxr.—One tablespoonful 
of melted butter, one pint of sour milk, a good half 
spoonful of soda. Stir in flour enough to make a 
very stiff batter. 


To make Mustarp.—Boil some vinegar ; take 
four teaspoonfuls of mustard, a half a spoonful of 
sugar, a little salt and butter; mix well. 
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a D4 a cheerful, and that the creature tha . 
aMiscellaneous edly thorn mont Bea Lena? tat 4 not Lr cone 
° That the Arrangements for the health and comf 
a Honor’s horses seem to your Petitioner — of you 
The Hog. designed to make the Animals happy when ab ect, ani 
fit when they come out to perform any amount of 7 
Tue following is an extract from a poetical report on ose your Honor may call on them to do. my 
Swine, delivered by J. C. Mine, Esq., editor of the Faii| +4 oe a to ain in your Petitioner's dwel, 
River News, at a recent Cattle Show : ing, begging pardon for mentioning such a place) Se 
agg : arate places are provided for your Honor’s H P 
We sing the Hog—not those in common styes, that they may sleep apart, and are in no w 8 Horses, 
But that which roam’d unpenn’d in Paradise, to one another. ‘ © way detrimentg 
And furnished—next to that “best gift” dear Madam, | That your Petitioner, knowing the kindness’of ea 
An extra spare rié for old Father Adam. — or’s nature, as shown by this provision, and bh Hon | qus fri 
But if you doubt, when Eden’s garden fair, of other acts of your Honor’s, not to s mA undreds note 
Bloom’d fresh and lovely, that the Pig was there, Honor’s Lady and the Young Ladies (all of of your | thst s 
You'll certainly allow, (please don’t forget,) humblywishes a Happy New Year, if Whom he | jive, it 8 
He went with Noah in, out of the wet. bold,) takes the liberty to believe that your He, be so more thar 
Yet there are some, who this plain fact dispute, not know that your Petitioner’s Cottage, on Onor can orthy of 
And out of that old ark would crowd the brute? or’s estate, is badly built, is not drained, has arp wo ate 
: PF : ay a- | it is not J 
Said my friend Dean to me, the other day, tion, has a rotten floor, and is so cold that in winter the _ | 
’ - a 'hte ry only way your Petitioner and his family can k yar. Th 
(My friend, the Treasurer) in his Zauntin’ way, end souls together is by addline | 0 keep bodies | 
How can vou prove, Sir, that in Noah’s boat, Children, Grown-up Lads on 4 Gi inf Ay era Adults, | numbers 
re | ai ’ 8, * 
The hog was gathered with the sheep and goat? eomeiabeell en, aah aol which p be poy ot one | published 
Of that, quothed, one can not be mistaken, oned by the foul air, not to offend your Honor’ oe | seribers & 
For wasn’t it then, that Noah saved his Bacon ? “re a thi , J Onor’s deligg. 
And did he not though on the surging brine, cy by saying anything more t 1an that they are good for | would yet 
And did my ‘ { ¢ far less work than could otherwise be got out ‘ 
Have his Ham there whene’er he chose to dine? Your Petitioner, therefore, for himsel hie . ferring to 
Dean ceased to bristle— —— a S80, grown-up children, and five little om. S wile, fow last page, 
The “ critter” figured at that Cattle Show. fumbly prayeth unto your Honor, alee 
O, much abused and much despised beast! That you will be graciously pleased to 
Men slight thee most who know thy merits least ; nee Treat him like a Horse. v. ¥.! 
Who would make dight of thee, should try thee, first; Aad your Petitioner will ever Pray and Work, ete, et, | ”'. 
Then with thy praise they'll inter-ard their verse. —— Meeting ¢ 
Without thy presence at the festive board, The Home Pursuits of Queen Victoria’s Family, GepDEs, ‘ 
Tickling the palate of creation’s lord, f . ——— a ficers of 
In bake, or fry, or even in a stew, Ar the sea-side residence of Queen Vicroria, in the Is = 
Pray what could we, or our good housewives do? of Wight, a large portion of the pleasure-grounds js ap. holding tl 
Sore grief would sieze on many a bosom stout, propriated to the young Prince and Princesses, who hay | tee. At® 
If by perchance the hog should once “ step out ;” each a flower and a vegetable garden, green-houses, hot ding val 
And Life become, ’mid all its varying scenes, beds and forcing-frames, nurseries, tool houses, and eva |™ e° 
Like Sunday morning without pork and beans / a carpenter’s shop. Here the royal children pass hour | meetings 
po . of their time. Each is supplied with a set of tools marke | ions expr 
On beef and mutton Englishmen expand, with the name of the owner ;‘and here they work with th Wha 
But pork ’s the crowning glory of our land— enthusiasm of an amateur and the zeal of an Anglo-Saxon, a this 
Pigs are true Patriots—in the Buckeye State There is no branch of gardening in which the royal ¢hil- = 
They die to make her Cincinnati great. dren are not & Jait. Moreover, on this juvenile property The dec 
Pork to the Jew is every way unclean, is a building, the ground floor of which ‘is fitted up ast equally pt 
Howe’er prepared, with or without his bean. kitchen, with pantries, closets, dairy, larder—all complete Gave 
Though Paul felt free from Moses here to swerve, in their arrangements; and here may be seen the young wils, and 
The Jew still deems it binding to observe ; Princesses, arrayed a la cuisiniere, floured to the elbows | "°™ be 
We go with Paul—as every one supposes— deep in the mysteries of pastry-making, like a rosy Ney |“ breed 
As for the Jew—why, he may go to—Moses / England gil. x Cooking the vegetables from their own the marke 
—_— gardens, preserving, pickling, baking—sometimes to pa. | % Wha 
“Punch” on the Condition of Agricultural Laborers, | take among themselves, or to distribute to the poor of the | embracing 
neighborhood the results cf their handiwork, commence 
A tate number of the London Punch has an admirable ee ee ‘i het age fa 
and most expressive cartoon. On the one side is THE! 4 None Horse —Grant THORBURN says: “Ioncessy |?” the 
STABLE In which stand Mr. Punch and a comfortable land- a horse, in the neighborhood of New York, drawing 4 load It was 
lord beside a beautiful and handsomely mounted horse. | of coal, twelve hundred weight, in acart. The lane was } the perio 
Landlord says: “Yes, Mr. Punch, Nice, clean, airy boxes, | yery narrow—the driver, some distance behind, was con | "tion anc 
cel of light, perfect drainage and Ventilation. | The | yersing with a neighbor. The horse, on a slow walk feeding or 
est of food and water, and kind treatment. That 8 MY | came up to alittle child sitting on his hind quarters in th derstood | 
plan.” On the other side is Tue Corrace, with its miser- | middle of the road gathering up dust with his little hands, | the price 
able furniture, and its seven or eight tenants huddled | and making mountains out of mole hills. The bore | firm, it w 
together, Mr. Punch and the comfortable landlord peep stopped—he smelled of the child—there was no room t# the secon’ 
in, and here is the word Mr. Punch puts in: “Yourstable | turn off. With his thick lips he gathered the frock be J wtil the: 
arrangements are excellent! Suppose you try something | tween his teeth, lifted the child, laid him gently on the out § in the dai 
of the sort here.” In another part we have the following | side of the wheel track, and ‘went on his way ré icing’ | Bot in any 
inimitably cutting petition: And well might he rejoice—he had done a noble deed.” | ed with tt 
The Petition of the British Peasant to the British Landlord, 3. Whe 
Humbly Complaining, Showeth unto your Honor— Jeremy Taytor says, if you are for pleasure, mary; | "4 ¢ 
Taar Your Petitioner having ventured upon the liberty | if you prize rosy health, marry. A good wife is Heaven's per -f 
(for which he hopes to be pardoned) of having peeped | last best gift to man—an angel of mercy—minister of | “nee? 
into the Stables of Your Honor (but he solemnly de- | graces innumerable—his gem of many” virtues—his ci Those | 
clares, with no evil intentions, and he would not take an / ket of jewels—her voice, his sweetest music—her smiles jor in the 
oat without leave) has perceived that if Thought, Sense | his brightest day—her kiss, the guardian of innocence} acing st 
and Kindness were ever manifested toward Animals, it | her arms, the pale of his safety, the balm of his health. 
is in your Honor’s Stables aforesaid. the balsam of fis life—her industry; his surest wealth} Casa F 
That the Residence in which your Honor humanely places | her economy, his safest steward—her lips, his faithfa wives 
your Horses, is well built, water-tight, and well ventil- | counsellor—her bosom, the softest pillow of his care-— * 
ated, is excellently floored, and has an excellent supply and her prayers, the ablest advocate of Heaven’s blessing to extend 
of water, that its drainage is perfect, and its light! on his head, Prizes on 













| Fa ARRAS 
ur Hon. THE friends of the Genesee Farmer will be glad to hear 
= that, notwithstanding the “ troublous times” in which we 
hom he live, it still retains its extensive circulation. We are 
¥ be so more than ever determined to spare no labor to make it 
Or can . : . "4 , t 
ir Hon. | worthy of their continued support. We would add that 
Ventila. | ;¢ is not yet, by any means, too late to subscribe for this 
a sear, The Farmer is not a newspaper, and the two back 
Adults, numbers are as good and interesting now as when first 
fone published. We are now receiving over a hundred sub- 
vm scribers a day, and a little effort on the part of our friends 
00d for | would yet give us some thousands more readers. By re- 
them, ferring to our list of Cash and Specific premiums on the 
> ¢ " 

> fou last page, it will be seen that we desire to pay liberally all 

who are Willing to aid us in this matter. 
——— 

y. Y. Srare Acricutturat Socirery.—At the Annual 
tes Meeting of this Society, held at Albany, Feb. 13-14, Geo. 
y. Geoves, of Syracuse, was elected President; the other 

the Society same as last year. The place of 
be] officers 0 , ; I 
ha holding the next Fair was left to the Executive Commit- 
obave | tee, Ata meeting in the Society’s Rooms, several inter- 
; hot esting subjects were discussed ; and at the request of the 
even : hae Sv . _ 
hens meeting, the Chairman, Mr. Conger, embodied the opin- 
iarked | ions expressed as follows: 
th the | 1 What is the most profitable breed of Sheep for Farm- 
rm ers in this State ? 
4 er The decision arrived at was that there is no one breed 
ope equally profitable for all sections of the State; but that 
, re the various breeds are adapted to different localities and 
— soils, and that the question of profit for each locality is 
f ms, one to be decided by the practical skill and judgment of 
ie the breeder, and is mainly dependent on the »-ndition of 
| pe the markets for wool and mutton accessible ‘o him. 
O Dar. % What is the best method of Feeding Cattle Jor market 2? 
of the | embracing the following topics: At w va. age should feeding 
commence? What kind of food, and how prepared? The 
hat age for selling? The whole to be considered with refer- 

u to the profit of the Farmer. 
esay | ty re ‘ 
slog | [twas agreed, that the feeding sh wld commence from 
» wag | the period of cal f-hood, and should be — in mode- 
‘eon. | ration and with system, so as to avoid occasional over- 
‘con. § ratio  ™ ? ; — - - 

feeding or stinting, until the animal is ripe, it being un- 
W . ; Le I , 
nthe | derstood that in certain localities reference being had to 

the price of hay, and the value of other products of the 
an — . , “f. . 

farm, it would not be profitable to continue this through 
Orse ‘ prom < ; : 
m t | the second winter, while in others it might be pursued 
k be J until the animal is past four vears of age—and also that, 
»out | in the dairy regions of the State, the feeding of stock can 
sing’ | votin any way be made to yield remuneratively, compar- 
,” | edwith that obtained from butter, cheese, etc. 

3. What class of Horses is most needed to answer the 
army: | wants of the Farmer and the public generally, and by what 
vens | “ystem or mode of breeding can they be most readily ob- 
r of | tained ? 
ce] Those best fitted for the farmer’s use, are those directly 
niles J Orin the second degree, derived from the thorough-bred 
4 racing stock of this country and Great Britain. 

deeescclipnncalli italian 
Casa Prizes, Casu Prizes, Cash Prizes.—We would 
g-§ ‘gain call the attention of all our friends who are willing 
ing § ‘0 extend the circulation of the Furmer, to our list of Cash 
Prizes on our last page, 
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The Markets. 


In the first half of February, owing to unfavorable news from 
Europe, and a more liberal supply, he price of wheat and corn 
declined 2@4 cents per bushel. Recent advices from Europe, 
however, created an active demand for export, and wheat in 
New York has advarced 4@5 cents, and corn 8@4 cents per 
bushel. The London Mark Lane Express says: 

“ Afler suc essive monthly imports of 8,000,000 bushels, with 
only about 4,900,009 bushels in store at London, it seems but rea- 
sonable to expect that the present calm will soon cease, as town 
and country mille’s are forced ty take mo-t of their samples from 
foreign factors. The failure of the potato crop also egins to be 
more severely felt, Over and above these considerations, the 
political ferment visible all over Europe, and the significant fact 
that the French Government bas already purchased 80,000 bush- 
els of wheat at Marseities for the War Department, show that the 
opening spring may bring, not only a reaction ip trade, but a 
much higher range of prices.” 

The last quotations of American wheat in Londen are, red 
$1.80@$1.59 ; white $1.83@$1.98. Indian corn, white $1.14@ 
$1.23; yellow $1.17@$1.26. American flour $7.20@$7.44; and 
extra $7.68@ $3.16 per barrel. 

The Jrish Farmers’ Gazette, (Dublin, Feb. 2,) says: 

“The weather has been uncommonly fine during the week, 
more like May than January, and, of course, most favorable for 
pushing on farm work. Planting potatoes is going on, hat ope- 
ration in many places preceding every other description of spring 
seed-work. Grain markets have been dull, and prices generally 
lower. At our Corn Exchange, on ‘Tuesday, trade was very dull, 
and wheat was 14¢@38c. cheaper than on Friday. Oats also de- 
clined 6d. per barrel. The only article which maintained its 
value was prime maltiug barley, which is very scarce.” 

New York, Feb, 22.—The supply of Beeves is rather in excess 
of the demand. The cleaning out of neighboring distilleries, 
in accordance with a city ordinance, threw a large number of 
light, thin cattle on the market, whole roves of which wire sold 
at $25 perhead. The average price of beeves, for the week, was 
73g cents—renging from 5 to 103¢ cents: general selling price, 
S@S8\¢ cents. 

The receipts of live stock was, for the week ending 

Sheep and 








Beeves. Cows. Veals, Lambs. Swine, 
Feb. 5,....... 4,091 112 870 7,425 8.672 
Feb. 12,.. 8,665 383 861 §,437 5.392 
Feb. 19 98 460 8,128 7,616 
Weekly average of beeves for 1860,................... 4.360 
. 2s - oss Bin cn vncocncceceansae 3.950 
wo a“ “ “ 1858, . " 8,670 
“ Goan@4 9 - TESED PK Ret ae 8,143 


Of the beeves brought in this week, 552 came from New York, 
947 from Illinois, 238 from Kentucky, 495 from Ohio, 360 from In- 
diana, 18 from Michigan, 388 from Lowa, 70 from Virginia, and 41 
from Pennsylvania. , 

Miich cows are in light demand. Guvod veals are cuoted at 
6@63g cents. Sheep, 44@5 cents, live weight extra fat, 5 
cents. Hogs are low for the season—) \ @53¢ cents, live weight, 
fur corn fed, and 4% @5 cents for still fed. 

First-class draft horses were in good request at $200@25.) each; 
second-ciass, $150@$!75. Railroad and omnibus horses were 
freely purchased at $100@$115 per head. The market is very 
dull for faney stock of all kinds. 

Graix.—White Wheat, $1.40@ 1.60 ; red, $1.15@$1.40- Corn. 
65@70 cents. Rye, (5@69 cents, Barley in good demand at 70 
@s0 cents. Oats, 3544@37. Beans in good demand at $1.40@ 
$1.55. Clover seed in fair demand at 7@73¢ cents per Ib. 

Butter—State, 14@20 cents; Ohio, 1°@I15 cents. «( heese— 
State, T@103¢ cents; Ohio, 6@93g cents; English Dairy, Ohio, 8 
@10 cents; ditte, Connecticut, 1: @l2 cents. Lard dull at 9%@ 
10 cents, Dressed Hogs, 64 @77 cents. Potatoes firm, $1.50@ 
$2.50 per barrel, 

{0cHESTER, Feb 





22.—Best white Canada Wheat is nominally 
worth $1.85; Mediterranean, $103@$1.06. Corn, new, 40@45 
cents; old, 40 cents. Oats, 25 cents. Pye, 58@65 cents, Buck- 
wheat, 3 @4 cents. Beans, #0.75@$1, Clover seed, $4@$4.50. 
Timothy, 82@$2.75. Hay, $8@$12. 

Dressed Hogs, $6.50@%6.75. Lard, 10@10% cents, Beef, $4 
@%5. Butter, 12@15 cents. Cheese, 84 @l10 cents. Eggs, 16 
cents per dozen. Potatoes, 40 cents per bushel. Chickens, 5 cents, 
Turkies, 10 cents. 

Toronto, Feb. 20.—KF all Wheat, $1.10@$1.15; spring Wheat in 
good request at 85@94 cents. Barley, 55@ 57c. Peas in good 
demand at 50@54 cents, Oats, 27@28 cents. Pork, 53g @6 cents, 

a 2 taal 


FLower AND VEGETABLE Seeps.—We would direct the 








attention of those who wish choice flower and vegetable 
seeds, to the advertisement of James Vick, in this num- 
Mr. Vick is the horticultural editor 


rect from the best houses in Europe. 
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Nores on THE WEATHER OF JANUARY, 1861—The month 
began with moderate winter weather, aud so continued 
for ten days; then three days of cold weather; thence 
moderate, except on 22d and 234d, till its close. Snow has 
fallen very slowly; no sleighing till the 11th, which ended 
on the 16th, and returned again on the 24th, to the end, 
on small depth of snow and ice. The ground has not 
thawed any in the month. 

The average heat of the first half was 22.3°; 
second half, 24.6° ; and of the month, 23.5°. 

The average of these periods, for 24 years, was, respect- 
ively, 26.69, 24.79, and 25.5°; so that the first half was 
4.3° below the mean, the second was at the mean, and the 


and of the 


month 2° under the average. 

The water fallen amounts to 2.476 inches. 

In the last week of December, and the first half of Jan- 
uary, the cold was severe over England, France, and other 
countries in Europe, while our temperature has been as 
near the average. In England, much snow had fallen, 
and roads were blocked up by it; rivers frozen, and skat- 
ing also on the Seine, France. At the London Zoological 
Gardens, the large Nubian lion, some antelopes, birds and 
monkeys, have, after all due effort of prevention, perished 
from the cold. ; 

Jan. 13th was a cold day here, being only 2 degrees; 
but in the eastern part of the State, New York city, over 
New England and northward, the thermometer was below 
zero; at Ogdensburg, 30° below; Albany, 18° below; 
New York, 5° below; Boston, 8 to 11° below; Montpelier, 
Vt., 40° below; and Saratoga, 32° below. 

Jan. 24th, a great snow storm from the Atlantic west- 
ward over New England and to the middle of New York, 
and northward into Canada. Here we had considerable 
rain, with hail, and a little snow, but the succeeding cold 
made all solid, and fine sleighing. The eastern part of 
the Central, Hudson River, and Harlem Rail Roads, were 
encumbefed with drifts, and the trains delayed. Great 
amount of snow has fallen this month in New England, 
and in much of Canada East and West. Very good sleigh- 
ing, from Boston west through Albany, beyond our State, 
and over a wide tract north and south. A fine month for 
business. Pork in great quantities transported, whole 
hogs, to the eastward, while poultry abounded, and the 
cereals were plenty. 

February began with the moderate weather of the pre- 
ceding month, and so continued for a week. On the 7th, 
a remarkable change began, with snow through preceding 
night and this day; 18° in the morning, 3° at noon, and 
12° below zero in evening, with high wind in the afternoon 
and on to midnight and to next day, which made the cold 
almost insufferable. On the 8th the temperature was 11° 
below, and 6° above at noon, and the coldest day having 
a mean of 1.3° below. Cold on the 9th, but warmer. 

This was another cold moving eastward, and much se- 
verer at the east. At Albany, the cold was some hours 
later than here, and on the 8th was 28° below; at New 
York, 7° below, and at noon 9° below; very high wind at 
Baltimore, and great cold, and on to the north; at N. York, 
the vapor condensed so that the bay appeared as a smok- 
ing furnace; at Hartford, Ct., 24° below; at Boston, 20° 
below, and ir some other places in Massachusetts, 40° be- 
low; at Utica, 35° below; Ogdensburgh, 38° below; at 





Sv, 


Watertown, 40° below; at Montreal, 39° below; Q 

30° below, and at Toronto, 10° below. At Chi ~. 
that longitude, above zero and pleasant; so that — Py 
began eastward of Lake Michigan, and increased “ts 
eastward and northward. = 


Several places in yf; 
, D Michi 
little below zero. big 
The 10th to 12th warm; snow melted, and With pj 
produced the flood of our Genesee, an inundation at - 


also the flood at Albany 
Troy, and many other places on the 12th. 


falo, and many places west; 








Great loss a 


property. The ice broke up and passed off at noon gf 


the 12th from the city, and again at 
Sleighing gone. 

Feb.’8 will be remembered as the Cold Friday of lat 
years, only rivaled and exceeded by the cold Friday, Jay 
19th, 1810. The suddenness of the change on the Sth» 
Rochester is given above; but at the east, the temperatuy 
was higher, and the change greater, and as sudden, Tak 
the following: , 

At Boston, 2 P. M. of the 7th, temperature 43° wi 
rain; in the evening, snow and squalls, with violent NW 
wind; and at sunrise of the 8th, 18° below, and at th 
University, 19° below. 

At Hanover, N. H., at 1 P. M., 7th, 
and at 7 A. M. of the 8th, at 32° below. 

In these and many other places, the 
the course of a few hours. 

Several persons were frozen to death in places distant 
from each other, and many others came near perishing. 
So extreme was the cold, in the midst of the moderay 
weather of the half month. 

Whether the peach buds have been injured by the lak 
cold is yet to be ascertained. We may hope that the reg 
ular cool weather hed prepared them for this sudde 
change. 


thermometer 37°. 


change was 40) ip 


<omepmnitllidataaias 
Inquiries and Answers. 

Markets ror VecetaBies.—(A. S., Worth Shore, X.Y. 
We are not prepared to say what city in the United States 
is the best market for vegetables. 

There are many things for a gardener to take into ,e- 
count in locating himself, besides the prices he will receive 
for his productions. 

As a general rule, the prices are governed by the cost 
of production, and afford nothing reliable upon which 
base an idea of profits. 

The cities of Chicago and St. Louis probably bare » 
short a supply of vegetables as any: others, and hold out 
as many inducements to engage in the business; St. Louis, 
especially, we should regard as a good point. 


Basswoop Barkx.—(W. L. P., Millersburg, Pa.) Base 
wood bark is prepared for use in budding by stripping i 
from the tree in the month of June, when the sap is flow 
ing freely, and immersing it in water for a fortnight ors, 
when the inner bark may be easily peeled off. It can tha 
be hung up and dried, and afterwards put away for use. 

Weerine Asu.—(R. ve S., sr., Athens Co., Olio.) The 


Weeping Ash can be obtained at the principal nursey 
establishments in the country. 


Peuninc Dwarr Pear Trees.—(R. P., Clinton, 0. W) 





We would refer you to the Rural Annual of 1858. 


5 P.M. from the south 
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——— 
gerry TREES —Can you or some of your 
ndents tell us, through the Farmer, what ails the 
herry Trees? They grow very thrifty for five or six 
te + then crack on the south-west side. Some say 
+ th trees. Ifthat will prevent it, please state at what 
slit tis best to do it, and oa which side of the tree ?—0. 
Clear Creek, C. W 
From the accumulated observation on this subject, there 
.. every reason to believe that the, disease spoken of is 
7 sed by the extremes of temperature, to which the bark 
Pas trees is suddenly exposed; the bursting usually 
takes place on the southwest side, because it is when the 
gun is in this relative position to the tree, that it throws 


cxine oF C 





its most powerful rays, not only upon the trunk of the 
tre, but also upon the bright white snow at its base, 
gbich is again reflected back against the bark, making it 
y double the amount of heat that it would 


to receive near! 
from direct radiation only. 

This condition of things occurs frequently, and in mid- 
winter, when all parts of the tree are dormant, and con- 
tracted to their smallest compass by cold; the cells of the 
tree, unable to resist this repeated expansion and contrac- 
tion are ruptured, and in the spring, when the sap begins 
to fow, arriving at this point, and unable longer to pass 
in its usual channels or ducts, whose walls are torn open, 
forming here one great cell, it collects in a large quantity 
and oozes through the bark. 

If this theory is correct, it would follow that a remedy 
would be found by shading the body of the tree during 
winter from the sun—as good a way as any other to do 
this would perhaps be to bind straw about the trunk. 
Trees grown in the pyramidal style, or having their 
branches start out close from the ground, thereby shading 
the trunk, are now being planted to considerable extent 
m some parts of Canada and the Western States, by those 
who have had most experience with this troublesome 
evil. Slitting the bark we have no reason to think would 
be of any advantage for such a case as here mentioned. 


Dwarr Appies.—(R. W., Huphemia.) The stocks now 
commonly used for dwarfing the apple are the Puradise 
and the Doucain—varieties of small growth, and which 
are imported into this country from Europe. 





Guano on Wueat.—(W. Giitmor, Ohio.) It is best to 
apply the guano at the time of seeding, in the fall. Two 
hundred Ibs. per acre is the usual quantity. If applied as 
atop-dressing in the spring, the earlier the better. 





Hoas.—Can any of your correspondents tell me to what 
breed or breeds of hogs those generally known as the 
“Chester White” owe their origin? Also, who will have 
my young pigs of this breed for sale in the spring, or if 
there are any of them owned in New York State, near the 
Niagara frontier. Also, where can I get a cross between 
apure Ryfield sow and a Suffolk boar, as I would like to 
bring in something new from one or the other of these 

.—A Svnscrrser, Viagara, C. 





“Woutp the Common Thorn do for a hedge? and when 
may the haws be sown?’ Such is an inquiry in your Jan- 
wary number. T also will make an inquiry: Will A. F. 
define what he means hy “the Common Thorn?’ TI have 
been long engaged in growing plants of the Thorn species, 
but of all the varieties, I know of none of that name.— 
W.B., Skaneateles, N. ¥. 


Macuixe ror Sawine Fire-woop.—Which is the best 
machine for sawing fire-wood, that does not cost too much, 
My About $60 ?—Jas. Vickers, Cass, Ohio. 








Locust Trees.—I beg to be informed, in the next num- 
ber of the Farmer, whether the Locust timber that was so 
much cultivated in Western New York some twenty years 
ago, is what is denominated the genuine Yellow Locust, 
(1) and whether it is the most durable and valuable of the 
Locust species (2). Some thirty years ago, while travel- 
ing in the vicinity of Hagerstown, Md., 1 observed a spe- 
cies of Locust growing spontaneously in the forests and 
woodlands of every farm, and until recently have supposed 
it to be the same species grown principally for shade and 
ornament in Western New York. That in Maryland was 
highly valued for durability, and sold readily ‘at a high 
price. It seemed there to grow thriftily, and tall and slim, 
with no limbs on the trunk near the ground, and much 
resembled that grown around Rochester twenty years ago. 
I am desirous to supply a destitute farm in the vicinity of 
Penn Yan with more timber, by transplanting and filling 
up a very much thinned out 'wood-lot, as very many other 
farmers in Western New York should do, and for that 
purpose prefer’ the locust to any other, if I can get the 
right kind—such as I referred to in Maryland. 

4 have resided in North-western Ohio for the last thirty 


‘| years, and there devoted attention to the cultivation of 


the Locust, the seed of which I obtained thirty years ago 
from trees growing in Cayuga Co., N. Y.; all of which 
have since been destroyed an insect—the same, I sup- 
pose, that destroyed most of the trees in Ohio, called then 
the borer. That insect has ceased its destruction in Ohio, 
as also here; hence, I think the timber can now be reared 
in this latitude to great advantage, to supply the growing 
scarcity of timber on most farms. — information you 
can communicate to your patrons in relation to regenera- 
ting their thinned wood-lots, will be a matter to them of 
eminent interest.—W. W. C., Bluff Point, Yates Co., N.Y. 


(1). The Locust that has been generally grown in West- 
ern New York is the genuine Yellow Locust, or Robinia 
pseud-acacia. 

(2). It is the most valuable of all. 

We should be pleased to receive the opinions of those 
on this subject who have had experience in the cultivation 
of this tree. 


Bors.—I have just lost a valuable mare with bots. This 
is to beg that some of your correspondents will answer 
the following through your paper. The mare was turned 
out of the stable in the morning to the fields, as usual, 
without anything of disease being observed; she came 
back to the house at 11 o’clock a. m., laying down, some- 
times rolling over, evidently in great pain; her ears were 
warm as usual; sometimes would throw her head around 
to her side. I made sage tea, and gave ler about a quart; 
waited about an hour; she seemed scarcely better, an 
I gave her about three pints more of the tea. At night 
she seemed slightly better, but would still lie down and 
groan. At dark, If bled her in the mouth. Next mornin 
she was up and seemed free of pain, but appeared stupid, 
and refused to eat and drink. She continued so until one 
o’clock, and died. I opened her, and found nearly half a 
pint of bots in her maw; found no place where they had 
eaten through. About the kidneys she was dreadfully in- 
flamed ; also, some of the small bowels. Was it the bots 
or the inflammation that killed her? If the latter, could 
sage tea have produced it? I do not ask for a cure for 
the bots; we have abundance of cures published, but we 
want a preventive. Hickory ashes kept in their troughs 
in winter and spring is recommended for that purpose, 
but I imagine that they would carry away too much of the 
mucus of the stomach and bowels, and injure digestion. 
There is also an opinion prevailing that the nits on the 
horse get into the stomach and turn into bots, and that 
scraping them off would prevent them. But what is the 
evidence that they change to bots, except the instinctive 
hate that the horse has for the fly that deposits the nits ? 
At what time of year are the bots most injurious; would 
it be proper at that time to give the horse something to 
make them let ~° the maw, and then purge them to carry 
them off ?—T. L., Greenup Co., Ky., Feb. 6, 1861. 





Tratran Bexs.—Can you give any information concern- 
ing Italian s? What is their superiority over the or- 
dinary Honey Bee? What is the price per swarm, and 
where can they be obtained? Any other information con- 
cerning them will be gratefully received.—C. Wau. Rosa. 
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Wuorrt.eserries.—I want you at your earliest conve- 
nience to bring out in the Genesee Farmer all you know or 
can profitably say about the Whortleberry- Bush. You 
have not, to my knowledge, ever taken the subject in hand, 
neither has Barry; CoLe names it only. Patent Office 
reports, as far as I have examined, are silent; no one ap- 
og to think it worth his notice. I believe the high and 
ow bush might succeed well here. Why not? If you 
know any good reason to think it will not, please to so 
state. In the cold and barren regions of New England, 
this bush produces more fruit per acre than the Bramble, 
Strawberry or Raspberry. I have not seen a Whortle- 
berry for the last twenty years, but am told they appear in 
the Cincinnati market every year. In Vermont, the low 
bush variety prefers the dryest land and most elevated re- 
gions, while the giant bush chooses the wet and marshy 
lands, near lakes. Is the vulgar opinion that a Whortle- 
berry patch must be burned over every few years well or 
ill-founded? Should the land on which the bushes are to 
be set be plowed? What exposure will be best, and what 
else is essential for the successful cultivation of this 
plant ?—F. B., Patriot, Ind. 

The productiveness of the plants must depend greatly 
on the vigorous growth they make in the early stages of 
their existence. Clean cultivation should also be given 
them. If thereis any necessity for burning Whortleberry 
grounds every few years, it must be that the bushes are 
fruitless or comparatively so after a time, and the burning 
cleans the ground to allow a young crop to succeed; this, 
which is probably the case, would be provided for in cul- 
tivation, by making new plantations as often as necessary. 
These remarks apply to the low bush variety only, as we 
doubt whether it would be practicable to grow success- 
fully the high bush kind, which seems to require so much 
shade and moisture. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any of our readers 
who have information on this subject, 





Will it pay to feed potatoes to milch cows when they 
are worth 374 cents per bushel ?(@) I have five or six bar- 
rels of wood-ashes, which I wish to maka the best of. 
Will it pay to sow them on wheat that was sown last fall, 
or will it pay better to put a handful or two in each hill of : 


corn when planting in the spring ?(b)—H. B. B., Bremen. | 
to. 


(a)Whether it ,will pay to feed potatoes at the price 
named, depends on the price of other food. One bushel 
of shelled corn contains as much nutritive matter as three 
or four bushels of potatoes. It is true that we must allow 
something for the health-giving properties of an occa- 
sional mess of succulent food at this season of the year; 
but we question if this is sufficiently great to counter- 
balance the extra cost of the food. 

(b)We should prefer to put the ashes on the corn, say a 
handful scattered round the hill when the plants are two 
or three inches out of the ground. 


Macaine ror Mitxine Cows.—I am in the habit of send- 
ing the Genesee Farmer to friends in Great Britain, and I 
have a letter from one of them who keeps a dairy of 90 
cows, asking for information about the ‘‘ Cow Milker,”— 
its capabilities, price, ete.—H. A. Jonnson. 

We have seen the machine alluded to; but know noth- 
ing of its capabilities. If any of our readers have tried 
it, we should be pleased to hear from them. 


Froir Currure 1n rHe West.—(Joun Hensnaw, Ohio.) 
You will find two valuable treatises on this subject in the 
Rural Annual for 1859, one written by the late A. H. Ernst, 
of Cincinnati, and the other by M. B. Barenam, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. If you have not t! e work, we will forward it 








a Ene 


. > 

I eho y much the need of some good farm imp} 
ments, but do not know where to get them, or th pie. 
I have thought that it would be well for some of sae 
could see a list of such things in the Farmer Us if we 
much want a good hand corn-sheller, and i I very 
cultivator. I have the Japan Apple-pie Melon, H whee 
Squash, and Honolulu Nectarine. The seed ¢ oy 
New York; but as I do not know that they are — from 
would like to see a description in the Farmer hee 
H. Wituiams, Springville, Jowa. FRANC 

Rats—I wish to know the most effectual me 
troying rats. I can get along with mice pee 
moles, by keeping on hand a good susply of cats 
traps; but not so with rats. They dig under my om 


thod of des. 
ad meadow. 





walls, and keep out of puppy’sreach. [| fill up their hol 

with stones, and pound them in with a stone-hammer bur 
they soon dig around them. I endeavor to remoy, ; 
their hiding places, out of doors and in doors. Wile 
good cement bottom in acellar stop them out? If it will 
how should it be made ?— Gorham. ™ 





SraB_e Fioors.—-I wish to know how to make the best 
kind of floor for stabling horses and cattle—whether plenk 
or ground. If a ground floor is best, I wish to know ie 
to make it. If the ground is left in its natural state the 
horses will soon stamp and paw it into holes, and it wij 
be very uneven.—"T. 8. 

Hypravtic Rau.—I wish information in regard tos 
hydraulic ram. What would be the cost of one with g 
two-inch pipe, 150 feet long; where can they be obtained: 
and how much water would such a one afford, ete,, ete} 
—R. A. Swinney, Boston, Ind. Bee 


Buiack Ants 1n Beg-Hives.—Will some of your readers 
favor me, through your paper, with a bit of informatio, 
as to the best way ot keeping black ants from bees, They 
are very troublesome here.—E. Fotsom, Harmony, Me, * 

Fietp Peas.—I would like to have the opinions of your 
correspondents as to the best kind of field peas, and the 
best method of cultivation and harvesting. Is early or 
late sowing the best?—N. S., Ontario o., N.Y. ¥ 

Lime.—I would like to see an article in the Genesee Fay. 
mer on burning lime, and its application as manure; quan- 
tity per acre, and whether it should be used ia the fresh 
state.—J. N., Enon, Pa. 





Tan-BarRk AS Manure.—(Jno. Hennincer, Pu.) Spent 
tan-bark is of little or no value as a mannre. 
e+ 

Special Notices. 








Covens—The sudden changes of our climate are sources of 
Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asthmatic Affections. Experience 
having proved that simple remedies often act speedily and ce- 
tainly when taken in the early stages of the disease, recoune 
should at once be had to “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” or La 
enges, let the Cold, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be ever # 
slight, as by this precaution a more serious attack may be effect. 
ally warded off. Public Speakers and Singers will find then 
effectual for clearing and strengthening the voice. See adver 
tisement, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A Frew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and ony 
suth—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previow 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (it has neatly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no bettera@ 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriaz ® 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


——— — eee —— 


PRINCELES ORANGE RASPBERRY PLANTS-—#! pe 
dozen ; $5 per 100; $40 per 1,000. Wholesale purchasen 





you by mail on receipt of the price, 25 cents. 


0 
furnished at low rates. J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Lockport, Illinois, 





For farther information address, 
March—1¢*.* 
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cheap. Fyuit and Ornamental! Trees, Flowers, Shrubs, 
Roses, and Small Fraits. Catalogues mailed free to all applicants 
with a beautiful eut of the Ce meord Grape. Address a 

tk W. ©. LLOMIS, Lowell, (neida Co., N. Y. 

TANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED—A supe- 
N rior article. $2a bushel; a barrel, 23¢ bushels, $5, Plants 
at lowest rates, in May and June. Send for our new Circular. 


Our Nansemonds have given fine satisfaction for many years, 
it ¢.B. MURRAY Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio. 


$5.00 PER DAY!  . 
GENTS WANTED to engage in an honorable and respecta- 
AA dle business, which pays $3 to $5 per day. Send stamp for 
full particulars. Address NATIONAL AGENCY, Milan, Ohio, 


New Cuyahoga Grapes. 
END a stamp for the Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
rer Grapes. by Cc. P. BISSELL & SALTER, 
Feb.—1t. Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
Wall parts of the Unfted States, to sell good BOOKS. For 
| terms, &c., address, FRED’K W. PRINCE, 
Feb,—2t. 25 Park Row, New York. 


(0INS, MEDALS, COINS.—The entire Curtis Collection of 
rare and valuable Gold, Silver, Copper and Bronze Coins and 
Medals of all Nations is now selling at the low price of 8] each 
For circular address JOHN K. CURTIS, 88 Bleecker st., New York: 


¥ AGENTS WANTED—To. sell Scofield’s Variety Sta- 

tionery Envelopes. Retail price 25 cents, with a gift of 

Jewelry in every one. For terms, &c., address, with stamp, 
March—It, ©. W. SCOFIELD, Bookseller, Geneva, N. Y. 


NYBODY can mend Rubber Boots and Shoes, if they know 
how, at a trifling expense. Full perticulars by a Practical 


Workman sent for 25 cents. {"Jt wil Pay. Enclose price 
and address “ Dickinson’s Shoestore,” Branchport, N. Y. —1t* 


Wiuson's ALBANY STRAWBERRY PLANTS—25 cents 
per dozen ; $1.00 per 100; $5.00 iw 1,000. 
J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


100 VARIETIES OF NATIVE GRAPE—Roots strong and 
































T AWTON BLACKBERRIES—A fine iot, from root cutings, 
a! tl saan $4 per 100. Root cuttings by mail, post pa'd, 
or $i. - 


eb, —2t. H. B. LUM, Sapdusky, Obio. 











NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBFRRY—$1 per dozen ; $5 per 
100; $40 per 1,000. J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ITLMORE cents per dozen; 


) STRAWBERRY PLANTS—50 
#2. Oper 100 ; $15.00 per 1,000, J. KNOX, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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j.M. THORBURN & CO.’S ___| Books for Farmers and Fruit t-10wers, 
Tr 
E a C R I P TI VE CATAL O GUE THE following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &¢., may be 
D OF obtained at the Office of the Genxser FARMER: 
American Florist’s Guide.. _75;Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee- 
i icultural Seeds for 1861, Browne’s Bird Fancier..25 & 50) keeping Explained...... 1 00 
table an - I I 
Vege Everybody's Lawyer 61 & 1 25 Rabbit Fancier......... 25 & 50 
jling to all applicants enclosing ajpostage | Every Lady her own Flow- Richardson on the Hog.... 25 
[° now ready for mailing PP er Gardener sne--auoenes 50/Do. Domestic Fowls...... 25 
stamp. . . > arm Jrainage, (HH. F, Do, on the Dog........... B® 
the press our Spring Catalogue of Hy 4 ge, ( , on a. . 2 
¥. B—We bare we hee, at os suites slots List of all the novel-| _ French)................ 1 00/Rural Annaal and Hort, 
brid French Gladiolus, J. M. THORBURN & CO., Genesee Farmer (bound | Directory for 1861....... 25 
ties in the floral line. 15 Jonn Srueet, NewgYork. volumes) each.......... 1 00|(First five vols, do., 1856-T- 
Feb —lt ? : S| Liebig’s Animal Chemistry 25| 8-9 and 60, sent for ..... 1 00 
- Liebig on Food, &c...... 25\Smith’s Landscape Gard’g 1 25 
HUBBARD SQUASH. Do. Relations of Chemistry Rodgers’ Scieniific Agricul- 
—_ Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- to Agriculture Ceees cocce Oe Wee eae oars 75 

BA ee of noone Plate, os Original Introducer of ere Bee-keeper’s Man- 1e we ee of t . En- 

ey, & ‘ Sosa ackage of about 50 seeds, of the Ul 2 nce cececceecceess +. }} glish Language, (a beau- 
of this aaearated S900. rakied to sonth haa purchaser, 15 | Modern Cookery,'by Miss _liful book fora present)... 3 00 
purest qua ity £ ~ 50 cents JAMES J. H. GREGORY. Acton and Mrs, 8. J. Hale 1 00/The Rose Culturist......25 & 50 
cents; four pookages, * ; Marblehead, Mass. Nash’s Practical Horse Far- |The Horse and his Diseases 1 00 

Mare St. a : ete =U asedsces scenncen<oue 50'Wilson on Flax......./.. @ 
eT EN . 
“PAMILY NEWSPAPER.” $7" Any of the above named works will be forwarded by mail, 
: . a " “ post-pai:t, on receipt of the price specified. _ 

RS HANKINS’ Mammoth Pictorial is in its Sixth Volume, Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
l ‘nd has 800,000 readers. Full of Engravings and Fashion ete ag sins es 2 a ae 2 
La? argest, nicest and best in the World, for 75 cents a Wh. PATERSON’S 
Piatt | GENTS Wanted. Ladivs, Teachers, Clergymen or Post 3 
‘jasiers. . Specimen copies a maeiied pata, Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 

‘ Address HANKINS & CO, New York. 
i ee N ANUFACTURED and for sale at: Division Street Whart, 
ee ves . y, le \j ac py > j j 
“ANY FOWLS.—! have on hand. for sale, White Dorkings, M J nny ~ Rigs J.,and by the Manufacturer’s Agents in this 
8 slac T iden Spa ec > < . - 

I Back Spunek African, White, Red and Golden Spangled | , It is put up in bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
Hamburghs, Resear 9 varieties of Geese, etc, | he Maker’s name, to whom orders sent with cash, or satisfactory 
ie Madagascar Rabbits and four varieties of Geese, etc. - a 7 
Banlams, Maes W. A. GOODING, references here or in New York, will be promptly executed, 


The aforesaid article consis's principally of Charred Bones, dis- 
solved by Sulphuric Acid. with a large propertion of Peruvian 
Guano.and other important ingredi: nts 

The largely increased sales for the last seven yeers, with the 
unsolicited reports of Agents, and premiums awarded by State 
and other Agricultural exhibitions in pas' years, attest satisfactor- 
ily its remunerative results, being found more permanent in its 
effects than Peruvian Guano, and consequently more profitable. 

It has been the aim of the manufacturer to make this manure 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rest assured that it 
will eentinue to be unitorm in qnality and profitable to the buyer. 

Circulars, with particular i: structions for use, will be sent by 
mail when requested or on application to his agents, 

March—it. WM PATERSON, 


DELAWARE GRAPE VINES. 


A FEW bundred extra Delaware Layers, propagated from the 
original vines at Frenchtown, N. J. Their growth with us 
last summer, Was TWIOF AS MUCH AS LAYERS OBTAIN FROM OTHER 
Parties. They appear to be more hardy—never having been 








frozen We ga'hered from one vine near Frenchtown, last fall, 
564 bunches of fruit. The + ine was only three years planted, 
First quality of Vines (Layers) ...... $2.50 each ; $25 00 per doz. 
Second “ 4 4 sdocee ae © 18.00 sad 
Third S Ss se 1.00 * 10.00 - 
Concord Vines, 1 year old,(Layers).. 59 “ 5.00 te 
Extra “ 2 = - 1.00 “ 10.00 


Two year old cuttings, extra vines, $25.00 per hundred. 
Hartford Prolific (Layers), extra, $25.00 per hundred. 

Diana, Rebecca, Allen’s Hybrid, Taylor, &¢., &c. Send two 
three cent stamps and get our Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
of hardy Native,Grape Vines. 

WM. PERRY & SON, 


Address 
March—it Bridgeport, Conn. 


NORTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED STORE, 


Agricaltural and Horticultural Implements, 


FIELD, FLOWER, & GARDEN SEEDS, from the most relia- 
ble growers in Europe and America, 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60 Courtlandt St., New York City. 


The Great Austin Shaker Seedling Strawberry. 


4 iy Price of this monstrous variety will be reduced this spring 
to $2 per dozen, or $10 per bundred, delivered in rotation as 
ordered, after the first of April. 

The Great Austin is believed to be the most productive and 
average the largest in size of any other strawberry in cultivation. 
Orders addressed to either CIAUNCY MILLER, Shaker Trus- 
tee, Albany, N. Y*, or WM. S. CARPENTER, 468 Pearl street, 











New York city. March—2. 
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Fine Imported Flower Seeds, HOWARD’S NEW MOWER. 


FOR SALE BY JAMES VICE WISH thus early to call the attentio 
N. ¥. T vaya MOWER ora MOWER AND hares, tending 1 
mpenreren ©. Hervest, to my NEW MACHINE, and the reductag tt? coming 
HAVE this day (Feb. 19th) received afresh invoice of FINZ| J shail have for the coming harvest four pm ey of prices 
FLOWER AN 7 VEGETABLE wy A gaye = 3 chines, and sell them as follows : ‘rent sizes of Ma. 
bracing some of the finest varieties ever offered to the lovers o One-Horse Mower . , 
flowers. Many are new and rare. Among them are the fol- | -” acres per day.... — — from ve to six 
lowing : . 2.—Two-Horse Mower, will cut from ¢ iene oe 10 06 
STOCKS—Ten Week—New Largest Flowering, 8 colors, sepa- = pe preny gd hasan eed from eight to ten 
rate or mixed—Emperor, largest flowering. Brompton, (Winter) | No, 1—Two Horse Mower, will cut from ‘twelve to tie $85 0 
—Sulphur hr te ge — 1: Dwarf P idal Boquet Fi ETI sei castetis tenachetee cade . $100 
ASTERS—Globe Flowered; Dwarf Pyramida uet Flow- bi ower 8 2 Rong Agh settee eens 109 
ered: Truffaut’s Perfected, 18 colors, either separate or mixed; way ~-wles - Reaper, twelve to fifteen acres per 
La Superb; New Crown, 4 varieties, copecete > « mixed ; 
Ranunculus Flowered ; Chrysanthemum Flowered, 9 colors, sep- 
arate or mixed! New Giant Emperor. The Entire Machine Runs on Wheels or Rollers, 
BALSA MS—Rose Flowered, 12 colors. separate or mixed. and with a Patent ae Lever and Roller, the driy 
LARKSPUR—Double Dwarf Hyacinth Flowered; Stock | perfect control of the finger-bar in backing or raising it on 
Flowered. structions, or in transporting the machine from field to fleld aoa 
HOLL YHOCKS—Fro::: Show Flowers. They throw out and in gear by the driver without leavine 
MARVEL OF PERU—Kight varieties. seat, and there is no necessi:y for backing up to give the k hie 
SWEET PEAS—Seven varieties, separate colors. motion before entering the grass, nor to p Aas fast to peovensaee” 
PICOTEES—From Choice Flowers. é ging. They have no side draft—no bearing down of the ne 
ANTIRRHINUM—F lower Alba; Striped; Brilliant ; Firefly ; | cause sore necks on your horses—no clogging or breakin i 1 
Galathe—each color separate or mixed. . and any boy can manage them. “aking down, 
CONVOLVULUS MINOR—Tri-color ; Splendens. Each Machine is warranted to be made of good materia) 
CONVOLVULUS MAJOR—Purpurea. cut any and all kinds of grass without clogging—to have 4 
GAILLARDIA—Picta; Josephus; Alba Marginata. draught, and to be worked with less labor for man and team than 
GODETIA—Amoena; Wildenowii. any machine now offered for sale, doing the same amount prone 
PHLOX DRUMMONDII—Scarlet ; Leopoldi; Blue, white | Send for a cixcular. Address R, L. HOWARD 
eye; Alba Oculata, (pure white, purple eye.) All of these sepa- March—2t. Buffalo, NY 
—$——_ 


rate, or mixed. 
“POR TULA OCA—AJba Siriata ; Caryophyloides, rose, striped Tree Seeds! Tree Seeds! 
SCHROEDER & CO., 


with deep carmine, 
PANMES—I quality; II quatity; from red flowers; from 
NO. 79 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. y, 
FFER, among many other varieties of Tree Seeds, the fj. 


striped flowers: from light flowers, violet bordered. 
lowing leading sorts, at the prices named: 





Fon 00s ccevy cediehtneccesesscgeudeececenten $1 
They aresoarranged that = = 9°°°°*" % 





TALL FLOWER—Ten varieties 
SALPIGLOSSIS—V ariabilis, largest flower; Dwarf, fine. 
ALSO,—Calliopsis, Dianthus Chinensis; Econitum Lycocton- 








um; Aquilegia, double; Bartonia Aurea; Campanula: Cobea a a & (Ausriag Pies) Set a ee perk, w0 
Scandens, climber; Sweet William, best seed; Petunia, 8 varie- “ Silvestris, {Scotch SS Conoicocnuis cated = LB 
ties; Zinnia Elegans, many varieties. “  Strobus, (White)....... pec zkprshian . ee “ = 
EVERLASTING FLOWERS. “ Gombra, (Combrian).........cccccpeccecccces “ 19 

Hxs.ronrysum, several varieties and colors; AcRocLINivm, - Pinea, ee _— Pine) ......0ccceeereees “ 90 
Roseum and Alba; AmaRrantucs, Bi-color and Tri-color; Guope| ,, — t — oe sae cceveseeecoseverscsccess * 20 
AMARANTH, (Gomphrena,) Carnea, Rubra, and Aurea Superba ; a mer ( — : (esSoonsesotererssiscodbes 6.0 
PoOLYCOLYMNA STUARTI, fine white flower ; RHopANTE MANGLE- Pi —— — mG). eee iit scree “ 10 
su, very fine; XERaANTHeMuM, Coerulea and Compacta. cea Pectinata, (European Silver Fir).............. “ 100 
Larix Europeus, (European Larch)................. « i” 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. Juniperig Communis, (English). .... “ - § O50 

Antoxanthum Graeile; Briza, Minima and Maxima; Lamarkia * Virginiana, (Red Cedar).................. “« 10 
aurea; Chlorys Radiata; Eragrotis Elegans ; ayes Hystrix ; | Thuya Occidentulie, (American)............-.+..++. 2 ae 
Lagurus Ovatus; Pennisetum Longistilum; Stipa Pennata. “  Orientalis, (Chinese),.........+.+0-seeeeeeeee “« 30 
Fraxinus Excelsior, (European Black Ash).......... “* i 

° VEGETABLES. Reet PRAMS, (TWEE) occ ccccccce cecccceccce « 10 
Early French Short-Horn Carrot ; Best Winter Savoy Cabbage;| “ Rubrum, (Scarlet)................ceeescceeees “ 3.00 


Early Winningstadt Cabbage ; German Cucumber, Very Long| PEAR SEEDS, $2.00 per Ib.—in quantities of 25 

Sonn? Early Oval Rose Radish ; Early Paris Cauliflower; Le- | at wholesale anol ve be ancl SS Racnie 

normand Cauliflower, very large, late; French Dwarf Solid Self-| Apple Seeds, Cherry, Plum and Peach Pits. 

Blanching Cauliflower; Lester’s Perfected Tomato; Large Red Angers and Fontenay Quince, very sirong. 

Solid Tomato, Hubbard Squash ; Teltow Sweet Turnip. Pear. Plum, Dwarf Apple, Dwarf Cherry, Manetti Rose Stocks, 
For the convenience of those who order seeds I will send any | &., &c. March—1i* 


he order shall amoust oS cons When the order amoans tc| SEEDS! SEEDS! SE EDS! 
be sent | Garden, Vegetable, Grass and Flower Seeds, 


$1, one package extra may be ordered. For $2, three pena 
extra, and for $5, ten extra packages, all of which wi 
NOVELTIES. O* every desirable variety. Priced Catalogues sent free ly 
I have seeds of a few None.ttes well worthy of attention. Post on application. 





free of postage, 
NEW DOUBLE ZINNIA, which is represented in Europe as 
almost as beautiful as a Dahlia. Ten Seeds for 25 cents. 
DIANTHUS HEDDEWIGIT—Seeds, per package, 25 cents, 
DIANTHUS LACINIATUS—® cents. 
MIMULUS ROSEA PALLIDA—2 cents. 
PODOLEPUS AFFINIS, from Melbourne, finest of the spe- 


No. 1.—Descriptive List of Flower Seeds, Horticaltural Imple 
ments, ete 
No, 2.—Vegetable, am, Sat, and Miscellaneous Seeds. 
No. 9.—Whelesale Price List of Vegetable Seeds, for Dealers’ use 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
March—3t. 





oon Shasets tr th cals, No. 876 Broapway, New Yorx Crrv. 
cies, 10 seeds for 25 cen nse shan a 


EUCHARIDIUM GRANDIFLORA ALBUM—per package, 200 ACRES OF TREES AND GRAPE VINES. 
25 cents. &® Prices to suit the times. Send for a catalogue. 
CALLIOPSIS CARDAMINEFOLIA HYBRIDA—®% cents. | §ranpaRD AND Dwanr Pzans, 
DIANTHUS CHINENSIS NANUS, WAR. ATROSAN- STANDARD AND Dwarr CHERRIES, 
GUINEUS FLO WERED—brilliant and very hardy, 25 cents. STANDARD AND DwarF APPLE, 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI RADO W1TZIl—dark rose, striped CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES, 
with white, 20 cents. March—It. RASPBERRIES AND STRAWBERRIES, 


“ Grape Vines, New Sorts, 
MERICAN GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker’s Islands, in the Evercreens, Roses anp SEED 
South Pacific Ocean, imported by the American Guano] ft, W. T.& E. SMITH, Geneva Nursery, Geneva, XN. ¥. 
Company. C. 8, Marsmatt, President; H. Maruer, Secretary. — $$ 
J. K CHAPPELL, Agent, () 000 PEACH TREES—lInnoculated last season wih 
64 Exchange Street, Rochester, N.Y. 5 . the choicest frait, which we will sell at $25 per 100 
———— | trees, delivered at Railroad free of cost. Address 


r{‘RIOMPHE DE GAND STRAWBERRY PLANTS—The;} Mh—2t* J.T. SERGEANT & CO., Sand Brook P. 0., N.d. 


_ best and most profitable; 50 cents per dozen ; $1.50 per 100; +e ta neon 
RANCONIA RASPBERRY PLART:" per dozen 


$10.00 per 1,000. Dealers furnished at greall reduced prices. ;# 
1k Ox, Pittsburgh, Pa. per 100; $35 per 1,000. . KNOX, Pittsburgh, Pa 
* 











June—tf 
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SELECT LIST OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Ten Varieties and One Thousand Plants for Ten Dollars. 
OR $10 we will furnish 100 plants each of the following choice 
F kinds: Zriemphe de Gan, Trollope’s Victoria, Vicomtesse 
ricart de Thury, Filmore, British Queen, Burr’s New Pine, 
,— Lind, Hooker, M’ Avoy’s Superior and Wilson's Albany. 
Five Varieties and Five Hundred Plants for Five Dollars. 


we will furnish 100 plants each of the following kinds: 
Bs de Gand, Trollope’s Victoria, Burr’s New Pine, Jen- 
ny Lind, and Wilson’s A bany. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS BY [MAIL 

For $1, we will send to any Post Office address in the country, 

id, and carefully put up in cotton and oiled silk, so as to 

carry safely, 25 goud plants of the Wilsun’s Albany. We will 

for the same price the same number of plants (25), of any 
variety offered in our catalogue, at 25 cents per dozen. 

For $1, we will send 20 plants of the Triomphe de Gand, or 
any other variety we offer at 50 cents per dozen. No order filled 
for by mail, for less tuan one dollar’s worth, of any one 
kin 


RASPBERRIES, 

Our stock of plants is very large and fine. We have over 

twenty varieties, including Brinckle’s Orange, vt $1 per dozen; 

1100; Franconia, at 75 cents per Seen ; $4 per 100; Fas- 
tof, River’s Large Fruited Monthly, Knevett’s Giant, Hudson 
River Antwerp, Red and Yellow Antwerp, aud others, at 75 cents 
per dozen ; $3 per 100; Improved American Black Cap, 50 cents 
per dozen ; $3 per 100. se : ; 

Persons wanting large quantities of the above will be furnished 
at very low rates. 

SELECT LIST OF RASPBERRIES 

For $10 we will furnish 100 Brincle’s Orange, the finest fla- 
vored Raspberry, as well as one of the largest, most beautiful and 
productive. 

100 Franconia, a very large red berry, of good flavor, attract- 
ive, and enormously productive. 

100 Improved American Black Cap; much larger, more juicy, 
better favored, with fewer seed, and every way superior to the 
common Black Cap. The plant is entirely hardy and very pro- 
ductive, and the fruit is much sought after in the market. 

The above kinds iaclude the three colors—orange, red and 
black—and furnish a pleasant variety in flavor. We regard them 
as the best for amateurs, and the most profitable for market cul- 


ture, 
BLACKBERRIES. 
New Rochelle, ......220++0++ $1.00 per dozen ; $5.00 per 100 
Dorcheder,...0cvcccccececses Tiets * “ 4.00 “ 
Newman’s Thorniess, ...... w= © % 8.00 “ 


For $10 we will send 100 of each of the above kinds. 

We Lave fruited these varieties for five years, and having ten 
acres under cultivation, we are prepared to furnish wholesale 
purchasers at the lowest rates. 


LOWAN GRAPE VINES. 


Having ~—— a supply of the above early and valnable 
Grape, of A. Thomson, of Delaware, Ohio, we will furnish good. 
well-rooted vines at 75 cents each—$7 per dozen; or by mail, se- 
curely put up, and postage paid, $1 each. 

March—lt. J. KNOX, Lock Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH CABBAGE. 


: is the largest Cabbage in the world, averaging 80 Ibs. 

r plant by the aere/ Plants of this variety have been 
raised, weighing over 60 lbs, measuring nearly six feet around 
the solid head. Over sixty tons have been raised to the acre. 
Upwards ot $300 have been cleared from one half acre of land 
planted to this Cabbage. 

Circulars, in which the above facts are thoroughly substanti- 
ated, and many statements relative to the famous Mason end 
Stone Mason Cabbage, Marrow Squash, and Hubbard Squash, (for 
the introduction of which I received a piece of silver plate, as a 
testimonial from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society,) for- 
warded gratis. 

Packages of the Mammoth, 25 cts. each; of the Mason or Stone 
Mason, 83 cents per ounce; $1.00 for four ounces, Hubbard 
Squash, 15 cts, for about fifty seeds; extra pure Marrow, 25 cts. 
per package. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Feb.—4t. Marblehead, Mass. 











“Women of New York.” 


RS, HANKINS’ Curious new Book of Female?Characters in 
the City, is very interesting and strictly moral. Fancy 
binding. 850 pages. Engravings. 86 Portraits. Mailed free 
for $l. AGENTS Wanted—Ladies and Teachers, Description 
Books and Particulars of Agency mailed gratis. Address 
March.—6t, HANKINS & CO., New York. 


—50 
PERS SECA ASE a8 ASPEN 
ry 5 kWOX, Pittsburgh, Pa, 














FARMERS, ATTENTION ! 


THE LARGEST DEPOT IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE SALE 
OF FERTILIZERS IS AT THE 
Norts River AcricutruraL Warenodse, 
60 COURTLANDT ST, NEW YORK, Near Jersey Ferry, 
Purchase your Fertilizers direct, and you aré sure to obtain the 
Pure Unadulterated No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 
Pure Ground Bone, by the barre! or ion. 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, Plaster. 
The Celebrated Lodi Manufactur’g Co’s Poudrette. 
And all other Fertilizers worthy of recommendation. 
Send for an Almanac for 1861. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 


Peruvian Guano, 


Government Brand and Weight ; 
Ichaboe Guano, 
American Guano, 
Fish Guano, 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime, 
Bone Dust, fine and loose, 
Land Plaster, 


For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, 


M: rch.—8t 





A. LONGETT, 
No. 84 Cliff Stree!, New York. 





Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Infiuen- 
ea, any Irritation or Soreness of the 
Throat, Relieve the hacking Cough 
in Consumption, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, and Catarrh. Clear and 
give strength to the voice of 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 

and SINGERS, 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected soon attacks the 
Lungs. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” containing demulcent 
ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bronchial Irritation. 
BROWN’S| “That trouble in my Throat (for which the ‘ Tro 

ches’ are a specific), having made me often a mere 
TROCHES 


whisperer.’ 
N. P. WILLIS. 





BROWN’S| “I recommend their use to Pustic Speakers.” 
ag ; s REV. E. H. CHAPIN 
reat service in subduing Hoarsenrss.” 
TROCHES REV. DANIEL WISE. 
BROWN’S |. “Almost instant relief in the distr-ssing labor of 


breathing peculiar to Asta.” 
REV. A. C. EGGLESTON. 


TROCHES “Contain no Opium, or anything injurious.” 
re A. A. HAYES, 
BROWN’S Chemist, Boston. 
TROCHES ad A simple and pleasant combination for Covens, 
&e.” 
BROWN’S DR. G. F. BIGELOW, 
“ Beneficial in Brononrrs.” 
TROCHES DE. J. F. W. LANE, 
’ rato. 
BROWN’'S 7 “TI have proved them excellent for Wuoormne 
OUGH.” 
TROCHES REV. H. W. WARREN, 
own’s Boston. 
BR aon when compelled to speak, suffering 
m COoLp.” 
TROCHES REV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 
— ‘ St. Lowia. 
BROWN’S| 4 kprecrvat in removing Hoarseness and Irrita- 
= of the Throat,so common with Speakers and 
TROCHES | Sivcxns.” 
me Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
BROWN'S La Grange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern 
TROCHES Female College. 


“Great Benefit when taken before and after 
BROWN’S | preaching, as they prevent Hoarseness.. From their 
past effect, I think they wif be of permanent ad- 


TROCHES | van to me,” 
-—- REV. E. ROWLRY, A. M. 
BROWN’S President of Athens College, Tenn. 
(22 Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY-FIVE 
TROCHES CENTS A BOX. eg 
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Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
W ITH Glass Cloth-Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, ete. 

OFFICE, No. 505 Broapway, New York. 

“ This Machine makes the ‘ LOCK STITCH’ and ranks high- 
est on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general 
desirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of 
its application."—Report of American Institute, New York, 

This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 

Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, 

At the Fairs of the 
American Institute, New York; 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston ; 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia ; 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore ; § 
Mecbanies’ Association, Cincinnati; 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville ; 
Mechanics’ Association, St. Louis; 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 

At the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 


And at hundreds of County Fairs. March—2t. 





Important to every Man who Keeps 





er 


THORLEY'S FOOD FOR CATTLE, 


\ONVERTS the poorest Hay or Straw into a Superior Proven- 
¢ cer. For Horses it is indispensable in promoting and sus- 
taining the animal functions in health and vigor. For Milch 
Cows, it is invaluable, increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the milk. For Beasts, nothing can compare with it for 
teeding quickly. For Sheep and Pigs, the effects produced in one 
month will exceed all expectation, 

Sold in casks, containing 448 feeds, price $14; 34 casks, con- 
taining 224,teeds, $7: and +¢ casks, containing 112 feeds, $4, 

Depot for the United States, No, 21 Broadway, New York. 

A Pamphlet, deseriptive of its utility, containing Testimonials 
and Directions for Use, sent free on application. 

N. B.—Agents required in every principal town in the United 
States. March, 1861,—6t. 


TO FARMERS, HORSE AND CATTLEMEN. 

O save money, to save great trouble, to save your beasts, ap- 
ply to the celebrated Horse and Cattle Powder, for the cure 

of Distemper, Yellow Water, Hide Bound, Grub Worms, Bots, 
&c By using this Powder, Spring and Fall, you will prevent all 
kinds of Staggers, Dropsy or Inflammation of the Chest, &c., which 
destroy so many good beasts, Noman should be without it. This 
Powder will cleanse the blond and give new life and,vigor to the 
animal ; its effects will soon be made apparent. It is harmless and 
ean be fed with safety. If you adopt this once, you will never 
depart fron it afterward, as you will find it to be a preventative 
of dise.ses and will find so much improvement in your stock, 
that you will continue to use it, This Powder is acknowledged 
by some of our most eminent farmers to be worth the price of a 
good horse, A receipt tor making the above Powder will be 
sent to any part of the country for $1. Warranted to give satis- 
faction, otherwise the money will honestly be refunded. Address, 

March—lt*. D. GOOD, Emigsville, York Co., Pa. 


DWARF BROOM CORN SEED. 


HE subscriber offers seed of a very desirable variety of Dwarf 
Broom Corn, the stalks of which are on an average not more 
that 18 inches to 2 feet high to the brush, and the brush is about 
the same height—the whole plant being only 8 to 4 feet high. 
The broom is far superior to the common tall-growing variety, 
being much finer in fibre and much more elastic. It yields full 
twice the amount of brooms from an acre of land that the old 
variety does. As this is not half the height of the common vari- 
ety, it may be grown much closer on the ground, and will resist 
the severest storm. The upper leaf shearth embraces the lower 
part of the brush, which, with its low growth, saves all necessity 
of breaking down the brash while ripening. Price, 15 cents per 
eunce package, or $2 per lb., sent by mail, post paid; or $1 per 
lb. by express. KE, B > 
March—1lt* Manchester, York Co., Penn. 














“ne —— a 
COMMERCIAL NURSERIES 
Evergreen Fiedges. 


I E. HOOKER & CO. have on hand, ready for sending out 

e in the Spring, a large quantity of handsomely-grown 

plants of the : 
AMERICAN ARBOR VIT2X. 


Thelgreat success which we have kad in the management of 
this plant, induces us to recommend its general introduction as 
calculated to give the fullest satisfaction. Taking all things into 
consideration, we regard this as the very best Evergreen for the 
purpose, as combining more excellencies and fewer shoricomings 








than any other. 

Every plant which we offer has been transplanted into guita. 
ble soil, and has a mass of fine, fibréus roots, and a stocky, bushy 
habit, so that, with ordinary care, there may be no losses in trans- 
planting and no inferior plants to disfigure the hedge. 

(2 We shall pack the plants carefully and securely, so that 
they may be transported in safety to any part of the country, 


PRICE OF PLANTS. 


9 eat Bie... . cccccesceess $10 per 100, $60 per 1,000 
BOE, | nccecesssdce cee 8 sag So “ 
12“ Dh enttandestedns 5 “ 4“ « 


The above prices cover the cost of packages. 
{" Money may be sent by mail at our risk. 
H. E. HOOKER & CO., Rocuesrer, N, Y. 


PURE SEED FOR SOWING. 


A SILVER MEDAL was awarded to Mr. SanprorD Apams, 
y at the late Fairin Boston, for the best and cheapest arrange- 
ment of Wire Screens for Sorting and Cleaning all kinds of Seeds, 
Grains, Beans, Peas, Potatoes, and Coal Ashes. Among them ig 
a seif-operating Screen that will teke Oats and foul stuff from 
Wheat or Peas, at the rate of from 5/0 to 1,000 bushels per day, 
by its own weight, without any labor. Price, $12.00. Smaller 
Screens with Trays, $1.75. Orders by mail or express are prompt- 
ly attended to at the Manufactory, under United States Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. March—tit*, 


TO NURSERYMEN, &c. 
7 Nursery Trade List for 1860-61 of 
PETER LAWSON & SON, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON, is now ready, and may be had 
on application to CRAIG & NICOL, 
March.—2t No. 6 Bowling Green, New York. 





GRAPE CUTTINGS. 


ONCORD, Diana and Hartford Prolific Grape Cuttings from 

/ bearing vines, Warranted true, at $2.00 per hundred, or 

$15.00 per thousand eyes. Also, Cuttings of Delaware, Anna, 

Ontario, Logan and Union Vitlage at $4.00 per hundred or $30.00 

er thousand eyes. For sale by JNO. B. GOOD, Nurseryman, 
York, Penn. March—It, 








COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 
@ > A DAY. Mrs. Harkins wants Good Agents at home or 
eped to travel for her Pictorial “ FAMILY NEWSPAPER,” also 
for her Curious new Book of FEMALE CHARACTERS IN THE 
CITY. Specimens and Terms mailed free. Address 
March.—6t, HANKINS & CO., New York. 


SHEEP F'OR SALE. 
G OR SALE at the Lorillard Sheep Farm at Fordham, West- 
chester Co,, 12 miles from the City of New York, on the N.Y. 
& Harlem Railroad, 20 SOUTH DOWN RAMS, yearlings ; also, 
20 SHROPSHIRE DOWN RAMS, yearlings—the production of 
the finest imported Rams, having taken the first premiums at the 
New York State Fairs in 1859 and 1860. 
Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers St., New York. Dee.—6m 
rT OMAS WOOD Continues to chip to order to any part of the 
Union, his celebrated 
Premium Chester County White Hogs, 


In PAIRS NOT AKIN, at reasonable terms. Address, Penn- 
ingtonville, Chester Co., Penn. March—It. 
G EORGE MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-hormn 
X and Galloway Cattle, Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark- 
ham P.0., Co.York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
Fowls, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
$5 per pair. July—ly 
lik? CLASS White-Faced Black Spanish Fowls, at $2 each 


and Eggs cheap. Also, Fancy Pigeons. 
March—2t E. C. ARMSTRONG, Florida, Orange Co., N. Y. 


& H. H. SPENCER, Importers and Breeders of South- 




















e Down and Hampshire Down Sheep, Brooklin, Whitby C.W. 
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THE TRIBUNE FOR 1861. 


PROSPECTUS. 
HE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in_ its XXth Volume. 
During the past year, THE TRIBUNE has been obliged to 
devote quite a large yroportion of its space to Politics, but we 
shall henceforth be able to limit our space devoted to Political 
discussion, and devote most of our columns to subjects of less in- 
tense, but more abiding, interest Among these, we mean to pay 
jal attention to 

, EDUCATION.—The whole subject of Education, both Pop- 
ular and General, will be discussed in our columns throughout 
the year 1861, and we hope to enlist in that discussion some of the 
rofoundest thinkers and the ablest instructors in our country. 

tis at once our hope and our resolve that the cause of Education 
shall receive an impetus from the exertions of THE TRIBUNE 
in its behalf during the year 1861. ’ 

IL AGRICULTURE.—We have been compelled to restrict our 
elucidations of this great interest throughout 1860, and shall en- 
deavor to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
demonstration, is calculated to render the reward of labor de- 
gotad to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall receive 
prompt and full attention, — . s : 

IIL. MANUFACTURES, &c.—We hail every invention or en- 
terprise whereby American Capital and Labor are attracted to 
and advantageously employed in any department of Marfu- 
facturing cr Mechanical Industry as a real contribution to the 
public weal, insuring ampler, steadier, more convenient, more 
remunerating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
better wages to the Laborer. The Progress of Mining, lron-mak- 
ing, Steel- making, Cloth-weaving, &c., &c., in our country, and 
the world, shall be watched and reported by us with an earnest 
and active sympathy. 

IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—We employ the best correspond- 
ents in London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, and other European capi- 
tals, to transmit us early and accurate advices of the great changes 
there silently but certainly preparing. la spite of the pressure of 
Domestic Politics, our News from the Old World is now varied 
and ample ; but we shall have to render it more perfect during 
the eventful year just before us. 

Vv. HOME NEWS.—We employ regular paid correspondents 
in California, at the Isthmus of Darien. in the Rocky Mountain 
Gold Kegion, and wherever else they seem requisite. From the 
more accessible portions of our own country, we derive our infor- 
mation mainly from the multifarious correspondents of the Asso- 
ciated Press, from our exchanges, and the occasional letters of 
intelligent friends. We aim to print the cheepest genera! news- 
paper, with the fullest and most authentic summary of useful 
intelligence that is anywhere afforded. Hoping to “ make each 
day a critic on the last,” and print « better and better paper from 
year to year, as our means are steadily enlarged through the gen- 
erous co-operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shall 
labor to deserve a continuance of public favor. 


T 





TERMS: . 
DAILY TRIBUNE, (311 issues per annum)................. $6 
SEMI- WEEKLY, (104 é * a Se $3 
WEEKLY, (52 lt at, Fae $2 


TO CLUBs.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for $5, five ecpies for 
$11.25; ten copies to one address for $20; and any larger num- 
ber at the latter rate. For a club of twenty, an extra copy will be 
sent For a club of forty, we send THE DAILY TRIBUNE 
gratis one year. 

Weekly: lhree copies for $5; five for $8; ten for $12, and 
any larger number at the rate of $1.20 each per annum, the pa- 
per to be addressed to each subscriber. To clubs of twenty, we 
send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to him 
who sends us the club For clubs of forty, we send one copy of 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. For each club of one hun- 
dred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis one year. 

Payment always in advance. Address, 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau St., New York. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1861. 

This popular Annual was issued on the first of January, and 
contains 
THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OB 1860, 
and a large amount of other interesting pc litical matter. 

Price 13 cents; 12 copies for $1, 100 copies $8, postage paid. 
By express, $7 per 100. Cash orders solicited. 

Feb.—3t. Address, THE “TRIBUNE, New York. 


BRAVING 


| all its branches, viz: Views of Buildings, Book Iliustrations, 

Machinery, Fruits, Treex, Landscapes, Portraits of Horses 

and Cattle, Seals, ete., promptly executed on reasonable terms, at 
ARCADE, (over the Post Office). 














No. 86 
Feb.—3t L. ©, MIX, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bloomington Nursery, Illinois, 


A T Junction of Iinois Central, (Dubuque and Cairo.) ard St. 
tA Louis, Alton and Chicago Rail Roads. Established 1852, 
120 acres Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock. A very general 
and reliable assortment, cheap for cash. Particular attention in- 
vited to the splendid stock and assortment of one year Apple 
Grafts, mostly 2 to 8 feet: 1000, $25. Also, Root} Grafis; 10.000, 
$50, for our ordinary and, we may add, unusually successful qual- 
ity, (from which above named fine 1 year olds.) Root Grujfis, 
extra strong, (to order only,) 10,000, $75. Dwarf Fruit,—choice 
Currants and Grapes, many sorts, Mulberry, Downing’. ever- 
bearing, $16 per doz. Gooseberry, Blackberry, Raspberry. 15 
to $40 per 1000, Strawberry, inclading Wilson's, and both Me- 
Avoy’s, 1000, $5. Asparagus, strong 3 year, 1/00, $5. Rhubarb, 
including Linneus and Victoria, true, 1000, $30 to $60. Apple 
Stocks, good 2nd size for budding, 10,000, $15. Quinee, Pear, 
Plum, Mahaleb and Rose Stocks, Apple Seeds, Shad and Weep- 
ing Trees, Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs, a superb stock. Hvergreens, 
nursery grown, several sorts, 1000, $10, &c. Packing carefully 
done, See Catalogue. Address, Bloomington, Ill. 

Feb.—4t. * J. K. PHOENIX. 

EMPLOYMENT. 
HE undersigned are desirous of securing the services of a few 
Young Men to engage in a Traveling Agency, upon the 
salary of 
Forty Dollars per Month, and all Expenses Paid. 


This is an opportunity seldom offered, and to those who merit the 
approbation of the subscribers, by a strict attention to business, 
ean rely upon constant employm«nt for a term «of years. For 
further particulars, address, CONANT & DRAKE, 

Feb 81 Main 8t., Atkinson Depot, N. H. 


No.1 Peruvian Guano, Warranted Pure, 
SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE GROUND BONE, POUDRETTE, &c., 


Sold by GRIFFING, BROTHER & Co., 
a 60 Courtland St, New York City. 


—3t. 





Feb.—tt 





AMERICAN ARBOR VITZ. 


T ALSAM Fir, Hemlock, Norway and American Spruce, Pines, 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees, Gooseberries, &e., in quanti- 
ties to suit, at lowest cash rates, Send for a Catalogue. 
8. T. KELSEY & CO., Great VaLiry Nurseries, 
Nov.—6t Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 


To : Farm .ers. 


‘ELL YOUR*HAY AND FEED YOUR STALKS. The 
) Keystone Cornstalk Cutter and Grinder is sold at 
the North River Agricultural Warehouse. 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & Co., Proprietors, 
60 Courtland St., New York. 





Feb.—2t. 


OR SALE—The Imported thorough-bred Galloway Bull, 
“Moss Trooper,” three years old. ‘Took first prize at the 
Provincial Show, Toronto, in 1858; 2nd at Kingston, in 1859; and 
lst at Hamilton, in 1860, for best three-year-old: also, the Gold 
Medal, for best bull of any age, and was in the prize herd. + 
2t Address, JOHN COOK, Mount Albion P. 0., C. W. 


The Oporto Grape. 
HIS Grape ripens in September, is perfectly hardy, and makes 
Wine which sells from $2 to $4 per gallon. 
(3 Send fora Descriptive Catalogue of the Lyons Nursery. 
Jan., 1861.—tf EK. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N.Y. 


ind 00 AGENTS WANTED—To sell 5 new inventions— 
os very recent and of great value to families. AL. pay 
great profits to agents. Send four stamps and get 80 pages of 
particulars, Mov,—6t* 


EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. . 
XTRA INDUCEMENTS OFFERED. 
Address, GEO, F. TUTTLE, 
147 Fulton St., New York, 


NEW GRAPES. 
GIEND to Rochester, N. Y., for ©. P. BISSELL & SALTER'S 
c 


Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of over eighty sorts 
of Grapes. f eb.—It. 


HE MOST SPLENDID CHANCES ever offered to Agents, 
and NO HUMBUG! Particulars mailed free. 











Feb.—3t. 














Feb.—2t * Address, BOX 362, Syracuse, N. Y, 
D*™ TILE MACHINE—For making drain tiles. Manu- 
factured by A. La TOURRE!ITE, 
Feb.—2..* Waterloo, N. Y 
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WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 

W E will sell Stereotopes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gens- 
‘Y seo Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Direc- 

tory A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 

these cuts will be sent to these wfshing to purchase on the receipt 

of 50 cents, The book conguins an index, showing where des- 

eriptions of the cuts will be found. 











Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


[t is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firty Cents a YEAR: 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 


(2 All friends of rural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions, 

The Postage on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year in 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 
nay vt money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 


JOSEPH 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 
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Tus terms of the Genesee Farmer are: Single Subscribers, 
Fifty Cents a year, in advance; Five Copies for Two Dollars; 
Eight Copies for Three Dollars; and any larger number at the 
me fate. All subscriptions to commence with the year, 

In addition to this reduction of one-fourth, we offer the follow. 
ing List of Specific Premiums as un extra inducement for our 
friends to form Clubs. 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us Eigur Subscribers, (at our 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and « half cents each,)we will send 
postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book the 
Rurat ANNUAL for 1861. . 

2. To every person who sends us Stxrken subscribers, (at our 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven an ' a half cents each,) we will 
send one extra copy of the Genzser Farmer, and one copy of 
the Rurat ANNUAL, prepaid, by mail. 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers (as 
aboye,) we will send two extra copies of the Farmer, or two 
copies of the Runa ANNUAL and one extra copy of the F armen 

Those who send more than twenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes, If not, Specific Premiums will be sent in 
the same ratio as the above. 

We send the club to one address, or write the name of each 
subscriber on his paper, as requested. 





APRIL CASH PREMIUMS 
For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 

As some compensation to our numerous friends for their disin- 
terested efforts in increasing the circulation of the Gewxsee 
Farmer, we offer the following list of Cash Premiums for the 
greatest number of subscribers sent in after the fifteenth day of 
January and before the fifteenth day of April. Those who took 
the January Premiums will be allowed to compete for the April 
Premiums; but in thix case, and in all others, the lists sent in 
previous to the fifteenth of January wt not be counted. The 
p emiums will be awarded to those who send in the greatest num- 
ber of subscribers between January 15 and April 15. The names 
of the successful competitors, together with the number of sub- 
scribers, will be announced in the May number, and the Premi- 
ums paid immediately. 

1. TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who 
shall send us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowestclab 
price of 3734 cents each,) before the 15th day of April, 1861. 

2. TWENTY DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
second highest number, as above, 

8. FIFTEEN DOLLARS for the third, 

TEN DOLLARS for the fourth, 

. NINE DOLLARS for the fifth. 

. EIGHT DOLLARS for the sixth. 

. SEVEN DOLLARS for the seventh, 
. SEX DOLLARS for the eighth. 

. FIVE DOLLARS for the ninth. 

10. FOUR DOLLARS for the tenth. 

11, THREE DOLLARS for the eleventh, 
12. TWO DOLLARS for the twelfth. 

18. ONE DOLLAR for the thirteenth. 


Senraarp 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address. We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent in all at 
one time. Names can be added at any time. and al) that are 
sent in before the fifteenth of April will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 

2" Money may be mailed at our risk, and you need not 
“ register” the letters. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 

February 1, 1861. Roouester, N. Y. 


STEREOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROCHESTER, X. ¥. 








